








TEACHERS ON TV 
A SONG IN THE HEART 


MIKE — A CHALLENGE TO OUR TEACHERS 








Bice of the most vital roles of the modern teacher is helping 
his students find their eventual place in life. In assisting them up 
the educational ladder, today's teacher not only teaches, but he 
also keeps his students looking ahead to the days when they will 
advance their learning and then apply it. 

The Arizona teacher, ranking among the highest in the nation 
in professional qualifications, deserves a salute for his work in coun- 
seling and befriending his students as well as teaching them 

Among his contributions to their development has been his aid 
in their selection of a college Arizona State College gratefully 
acknowledges the vision of Arizona teachers who have acquainted 
their students with the advantages of attending “the college in the 


pines.” 


Here is an expanding school with a planned rate of growth 
4 - di. | d planned with the individual student's present and future needs in 
rien oY an mind academically, socially, and professionally Here in a 


friendly atmosphere each student can match his personality, talents 


and ambitions with a wide variety of constructive activities, and 


roma riendly 


here he can obtain a thorough training in a wide variety of fields 
including commerce, education, forestry, general studies, liberal 

college to our arts, science and mathematics, and technology and applied arts 
The quality of students emerging from A.S.C. is indicated by the 
h - d. unprecedented demand for A.S.C. graduates. Much of this record 
teac er rienas is due to the solid groundwork laid by the teachers and adminis- 

trators of Arizona 

For a job well done, A.S.C. extends a friendly hand to the Arizona 


in VIZONA ... 


teacher its partner in educational progress in a growing state 


Eastburn Education Center on the A.S.C. Campus 


Arizona State College is a highly accredited, state-supported mecil on Education, and the National Commissi 
institution of higher learning, governed by the Board of reditation of Teacher Education. The college is al 
of the Universities and State College by the American Association of University Women 


1 member of and approved by the North Degrees granted by Arizona State College include Bachelor 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the t Art Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Forestrs 


Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Bachelor of Science in Education. Master of Arts. Master of 
of Teacher Education Institutions, the American Science, Master of Arts in Education, and Education Specialist 


for further information write 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


FLAGSTAFF 








Offers a__ 


O’BRIEN-LAFRANCE 
NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH — NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH 


TAPES for New First-Year French, prepared under the direction of 
Harry L. Bratnober, Macalester College, are now available in two forms. 
Form A, for classroom use and language laboratories, with pauses — 
21 5-inch double-track reels, 3% ips. Form B, especially for teachers, 
without pauses — 5 7-inch double-track reels, 3% ips. 


Also available for New First-Year French are RECORDS (3 


com plete programs 10-inch 33/3 RPM discs), TEACHERS’ MANUAL AND KEY, 


For New Second-Year French there are TESTS, and KEY TO TESTS 
AND DICTATION TESTS. 


| | TESTS, and KEY TO TESTS AND DICTATION TESTS. 


in French and Spanish 


STAUBACH-WALSH-ELDON 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH — SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 


TAPES for First-Year Spanish — 3 7-inch single-track reels, 7/2 ips. 


Material from the text is spoken by natives of Latin America. 


igh sec 8 
for high - hool Other Material for First-Year Spanish includes RECORDS and 


GUIDE (3 12-inch 33Y3 RPM discs), TEACHERS’ MANUAL AND KEY, TESTS, PRAC- 
TICE EXERCISES, and TEACHERS’ EDITION OF PRACTICE EXERCISES. 


For Second-Year Spanish there are a TEACHERS’ MANUAL, TESTS, PRACTICE 
EXERCISES, and a TEACHERS’ EDITION OF PRACTICE EXERCISES. 


Write for detailed information 


| | GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Represented by Cecil J. Simpson, 
7820 East-South Loma Land Drive, McDowell Pkwy., Scottsdale, Ariz. 
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AEA Committees For 1960-196] 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Warner Dixon, President High School Teacher, Prescott 
Dr. Rey P. Dovle. Vice President Director, Laboratory School, AS| 
Maria Urquides, Past President Teacher and Counselor, 
Pueblo High, Tucson 

Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
Associate Superintendent 

Tucson Public School 

Rulon Shepherd, Pres. AASA. . Superintendent of Mesa Public Schools, Mesa 
Joan Friday, Pres. DCT Elementary Teacher. Sunland, HKooseveit Phoen.x« 
Ruth Foster, Del.-at-Large Teacher, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
William Hendrix, Del.-at-Large Teacher, Amphithe ter Higa, Tucson 
Gale Rodgers, Del.-at-Large Teacher, Coolidge High, Coolidge 
Helen McCartney, Del.-at-Large Teacher, Sunland, noosevelt, Phoen.« 
J. Anthony Serio, Del.-at-Large Librarian, Holbrook High, Holbrook 
James A. Elliott, Del.-at-Large Prinapal, Carison Scnool, Douglas 


Ralph Dixon, Treasurer 
Charles A. Carson, NEA Director 


CONTINUING MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Harold Wayte, Chairman 
— Zeller 

oyce Kirby 

Gladys Mellenbruch 
Chester Parks 

Don Guyer 

Velda Dak 


Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 

Principal, Elementary School, Avondale 
Elementary Treacher, Casa Grande 

Elementary Teacher, Willcox 

Teacher, Catalina High, Tucson 

Principal Inspiration Elemeateary School, Miami 
Elementary Teacher, Jorgenson-Roasevelt, Phoenix 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Helen McCartney, Chairman Elementary Teacher, Sunland-Roosevelt 


Phoenix 

Teacher, North Phoenix High, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Van Buskirk, Tucson 
Teacher, Spring fr. High, Tucson 

Don Fatica Elementary Teacher, ‘See Ritter, Tempe 
Allen Bryan Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoenix 
Conrad Quenelle Asst. Principal, Catalina High, Tucson 
Mattylynn Carson Elementary eacher, Garfield, Phoenix 
Esther Britton Art Teacher, Sunnyslope, Phoenix 
John Hindman High School Teycher, Casa Grands 


Gretchen Bock 
Harriet Wilson 
Sidney L. Dawson 


CURRICULUM STUDY COMMITTEE * 


Florence Reynolds, Chairman Asst. Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Counselor, Glendale High, Glendale 

Teacher, Emerson School, Mesa 

Supervisor Homemaking and Vocational Education, 
State Department of Public Lnostruction 

Principal, Glendale Union High, Glendak 
Superintendent, Yuma Union High, Yuma 

State Dept. of Public Instruction, Phoenix 

Teacher, Tucson Senior High, Tucson 

Teacher, Holloway School, Tucson 

Teacher, Pueblo High, Tucson 

Instructor, ASC, Flagstaff 

Instructor, ASU, Tempe 

Teacher, West High, Phoenix 

Principal, Parker! High, Parker 

Counselor and Teacher, Pueblo High, Tucson 


Eva W. Scully 


Melvin Zinser 
Warren R. Sirrine 
Chauncey Coor 

Mary Bazzetta 
Douglas Raine 
Katharine J]. S. Sasse 
Dr. Margaret Carrigan 
Dr. James J. Jelinek 
Eddie Ruth Hutton 
Emmett Sims 

Maria Urquides 


DEFENSE COMMISSION 


Eugene Marin, Chairman 
Late Nelson 

Anita L. Barker 

Dr. Maurice S. Lewis 
Pauline Robertson 
Senoma Smith 

Iris Mulvaney 

Dr. Frank Jers 

Althea Jones 


Elementary Teacher, Loweil School, Phoenix 
Superintendent of Schools, Safford 

Teacher, Wakefield Junior High, Tucson 
Instructor, Laboratory Schaal, ASU, Teenpx 
Teacher, Junior High, Prescott 

Teacher, Percy, Julian, nhoose-eit, Phoenix 
Administratior Tucsor 

Instructor, AS( Flagstaff 

Teacher, Osborn Schools, Phoenix 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Joe Smelser, Chairman 
Orval Sams 
Marguerite Pasquak 
John ¢ Raymond 


Instructor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 
Elementary Principal, Coolidge 
Librarian, Rincon High, Tucson 
Teacher, Camelback High, Phoenix 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 


Teacher, Wickenburg High, Wickenburg 
Teacher; North High, Phoenix 

Teacher, Elementary, Lowell 
Superintendent, Elementary Schools, Glendale 
Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 
Teacher, Isaac Schools, Phoenix 

Teacher, Morenci High, Morenci 

Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 


Don Kerr, Chairman 
Winona Montgomery 
Margaret Grant 

Dr. Harold W. Smith 
Mildred H. Baker 
Maxine Wilson 

Neal K. Nichols 
William Hendrix 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 
tulon T. Shepherd, Chairman 
Don Peterson 
Alfred V. Oldenburg, Jr 


Superintendent of S«hools, Mesa 

Assistant Principal, Ft. Huachuca 
Teacher, Rio Vista Reeeenatt Phoenix 
Holland Melvin Instructor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 
Ralph Russell Teacher, Mesa High, Mesa 
Clark Shelby Audio Visual Coordinator, Alhambra Schools, Phoenix 
Warren Sirrine Superintendent, Yuma Union High School, Yuma 


J. B. Sutton Superintendent, Isaac Sch rhoenix 


2 


HUMAN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


my Diaz, Chairman 
itta M. Dawson 
Robert Frank 


Teacher, Herrera School, Phoenix 
Teacher, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Instructor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Harold Elliott, Chairman 
Harry O. Trygs 

Nicholas Paynovich 
Helen Weitzel 

Wilma Eads 

Wrmer Dixon 


Principal, Kofa High, Yuma 

Teacher, Catalina High, Tucson 

Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 
Teacher, Marshall School, Flagstaff 
Teacher, Solano School, Osborn, Phoenix 
Teacher, Senior High, Prescott 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Elbert Brooks, Chairman 
Edward Y. Palmer 
Wade Carpenter 

Mary O'Brien 

Robert E. Rauh 

Conrad Naegle 

Edgar W. Lichtenberger 
]. Anthony Serio 

Gale Rodgers 


Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 

Teacher, North Phoenix High, Phoeni« 
Principal, Nogales High, Nogales 

County Superintendent, Pinal County, Florence 
Teacher, Wakefield Junior High, Tucson 
Teacher, West High, Phoenix 

Teacher, Carl Hayden High, Phoenix 

Librarian, Holbrook High, Holbrook 

Teacher, Coolidge High, Coolidge 


MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE 


Alma Kleiner, Chairman. Special Education, Phoenix Union High, Phoenis 
Donna Olney Teacher, Primary School, Morenci 
Leatha McGowan Teacher, Clarendon, Osborn, Phoenix 
Lucille Kapol Teacher, Van Buskirk School, Tucson 
Inez Johnson Teacher, Sunnyside, Tucson 


PROFESSIONAL POLICIES COMMITTEE 


Kenneth Beals, Chairman Teacher, Phoenix Union High, Phoeni« 
Milton Agte Teacher, Rincon High, Tucson 
H. B. Gra Teacher, Mesa High, Mesa 
Ceorge Bilt Counselor, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
Manon Bigelow Teacher, Prescott Senior High, Prescott 
Cornella Knox Teacher, Inspiration Addition, Globe 
James D. McDaniel Teacher, Holbrook 
Walter Hodges Teacher, Junior High, Flagstaff 


PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 


Olas Lant, Chairman 
Herbert H. Cooper 
Jack Doyle 

Florence Reece 

©. B. Joy 

Wayne Hopper 


Principal, Madison Simis, Phoenix 

Administration, Tucson 

Teacher, Madison Simis, Phoenix 

County Superintendent of Schools, Pima Co., Tucson 
Superintendent of Schools, Kingman 

Teacher, Prescott High, Prescott 

Ruth Adams Teacher, North High, Phoeni« 
RK. E. Booth Superintendent of Schools, Winslow 
Dale R. Gibson Teacher, Florence High, Florence 
Dick Evans Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


John Koerner, Chairman Teacher, North Phoenix High, Phoeni« 
Lela Roach Teacher, Prescott Senior High, Prescott 
Robert Fiedler Superintendent of Schools, Superior 
John F. McCauley Teacher, Accommodation Schools, Avondale 
Frank Gladen Teacher, Tucson Senior High, Tucson 

eil Jarvey. Jr Teacher, West High, Phoenia 
Ruth Foster Teacher, Yuma Union High. Yuma 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


James Elliott, Chairman 
George T. Stewart 

Nell Drake 

Helen Jeffcott 

Sadie Martinez 

Rodney Weller 

Ralph Dixon 


Principal, Carlson School, Douglas 

Teacher, Tucson Senior High, Tucson 

Teacher, Crane School. Yuma 

Teacher, Elementary School, Nogales 

Teacher, Benson 

Teacher, Senior High, Prescott 

Teacher, Phoenix Union High School, Phoeni« 


TEPS COMMISSION 


Madeline Hubbard, Chairman Teacher, Rio Vista, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Miriam Geyer FTA Consultant, Counselor. Pueblo High, Tucson 
Jean Hansen Teacher, Corbett School. Tucson 
Josephine Bates Teacher, Inspiration School, Globe 
Dr. ida Belle McGill Instructor, ASC, Flagstaff 
Zelda Lingscheit Teacher, Tempe High, Tempe 
Helena Skinner Teacher, Prescott Senior High, Prescott 
Elizabeth Muir Teacher, Ft. Lowell, Tucson 
William Podlich, Jr SNEA Consultant, Instructor ASt Tempe 
V'Esser McDonald Special Education, Phoenix Elementary, Phoenix 
J. Melvin Rhodes Instructor, U of A. Tu son 
Kramer Teacher, Loloma School, Scottsdale 

Roy Doyle Director Laboratory School, ASU, Tempe 
Otto Shill Consultant, Certification Department, 
State Department of Public Instruction 


TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 
Dr. James J. Jelinek, Chairman 
Ken Johns 
Hank Suverkrup 
William Kelley 


Instructor, ASt Tempe 

Teacher, Elementary School, Tucson 
Principal, Crane School, Yuma 
Teacher, Scottsdale High, Scottsdale 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY As the offi- 

ial publication of the Arizona Education 
Association, the Arizona Teacher is dedi- 
cated to the interests of public education 
and to the profession of teaching, with the 
supreme purpose of promoting the welfare 
of the youth of Arizona and America. The 
Editorial Board of the Arizona Teacher 
encourages reader contributions reserving, 
however, the right of editing or rejecting. 
Viewpoints expressed by authors are their 
own and not necessarily those of the Asso- 
ciation 
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Rand M¢Nally announces publication of 


THE 
BORCHERT-McGUIGAN 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Created to make geography a fascinating, meaningful 
study of our lives, our times and our land. 


Here is a new series of elementary geography text- 
books that gives dramatic emphasis to the teaching of 
geography in today’s world. This fascinating, new 
series uses a fresh and provocative approach to the study 
of geography. 


This series emphasizes the geographic concepts and 
skills important for today’s students 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES TEACH STUDENTS 
TO UNDERSTAND 


What they see. How does the world look? How much 
can you tell about the geography of a place just by 
looking at it? You can tell a great deal if you know 
what to look for. One function of the Borchert-Mc- 
Guigan series is to teach children to understand what 
they see. By observing and interpreting landscape they 
develop a skill they will need in order to develop an 
understanding of the world in which they live 


The world's pattern of urbanization. This is an un- 
derstanding of major significance to United States 
students because our country is now 90% urban, 
10% rural. 


The international problem of adequate moisture and 
water. Here are new maps which show the effective 
amount of moisture available, not merely, the mis- 
leading total amount of rainfall-in-inches 


In these texts the geographically critical problem 
of the world’s great need for water: for power, trans- 
portation, industry, urban living, and many other 
uses is stressed. 


Our freedom and our heritage as aspects of the geog- 
raphy of our land. Here are major themes which 
animate the study of geography, give it historical 
perspective, and lead to a “larger” perspective still: 
“What makes our country strong and great?” 





x 


mm 


This new series makes your teaching eas- 
ier and appropriate for our times because 
it contains: 


© A meaningful approach to geography 
© A striking, effective design format 
© Completely new maps 
New picture-review sections called “Seeing 
the Big Picture” 
New picture-maps 
A field study approach-——more exciting in 
its presentation 
More basic geography 


To help you, the series has been 


© Pre-tested by practicing teachers 
© Tested for readability 


© Written by a geographer and an elementary 
classroom teacher 


To help you, there are 


e A teacher's edition for each text 

© Acorrelated map and globe program 

© Filmstrips 

¢ Handbook of Map and Globe Usage 


The Borchert-McGuigan Geography Series 

was created by the only publisher of both 

maps. and globes and geography textbooks 
Rand McNally & Company. 


Write now and see how with your teaching talent, these texts will help you 
make geography a meaningful study of our lives, our times and our land. 


Write today for a descriptive brief on the Borchert-McGuigan Series. Write: 


Verne R. Hulett « 7752 Bayberry Avenue e Riverside, California 
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you guide the seniors 
on’'t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 


serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice, 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army's purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM 10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 





Address____ 





City_ 





es 





High School 


Position_ 
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The University of Arizona 


... an institution where the individual is more than just a member of the group 


Summer Session 196] 


First Term: June 12-July 15 
Second Term: July 17 - August 19 


For tne 


cr 


Teacher - Graduate Student - Undergraduate - General Public 
Cultural Participation - Critical Appreciation 


General Informatior Recreatior 


f,. 1] f 


For full information, write 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA - TUCSON 
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Edi torially Speahin J 


The Magic Ingredient 


This year, we are embarked on a 
campaign to strengthen the teach- 
Our aim 
More by ‘64” 


course, a 


ing profession nationally 
is “A Million or 


meaning, of million or 


more teachers who are members of 


their united professional organiza- 


tion: local, state, and the National 


Education Association 


Our profession is on the threshold 
of remarkable advances, much more 
remarkable than those of the past 
ten ye ars VW e can foresee these ad- 


vances in instructional standards 


equipment, and methods; in our 


status, salary, and working condi- 
tions; in the financing and public 


support of education 
Our Strength in “Unity” 


these 
gains will depend upon the 


ind 


The ichievement ot new 
unity 
wor ot our pre te . ional associ 


ations. We 


active local and state memberships 


must maintain our strong 


and in particular we must work to 
gether to build the strength of our 
national voice, the NEA 


NEA 


Congress, in the radio and television 


is our voice in the national 


networks, in the national magazines 
and wire services. Through NEA we 
close with 


maintain relationships 


other influential national 
tions. We 
teachers of the nation, working for 
better 


where 


organiza 


unite with our fellow 


support of schools every- 
714,000 
the largest pro- 
the 
We need at least a million members 


Last year, , there 
members of NEA 


fessional 


were 


association in world 
in the drive for a true breakthrough 
to higher status for education. The 
Association be- 
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lieves the achievement of this goal 


of a million united members is 
vitally important, and has set state 
goals to help us do our share in 
reaching the total. You will see re- 
ports of our progress during the 


vear 
The Profession Needs “YOU” 


element, a 
the 


drive is your active support 


An essential magic 
this 
Your 


membership makes possible the dy- 


ingredient, in success of 


namic program of NEA, state, and 


local 


fellow teachers, urging their active 


Your encouragement of your 


participation in the united profes- 
the 


achieving our goal 


sion, can mean difference in 


As a member, vou will be able to 
take personal pride in the accomp- 
lishments of your organization. For 
you will be supplying the magic in- 
move forward con- 


to “A Million or More by 


gredient as we 
fidently 
64 


WHAT IS A QUALITY 
TEACHER? 

The immediate past president 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation recently defined three basic 
attributes of the “quality teacher.” 
Said W. W 
himself, member of a_ teaching 


Eshelman, a teacher 


family, and one who is closely 


associated with teachers in his 


present post as a Pennsylvania 
superintendent of schools: 


® a teacher has to be some- 
thing. 
a teacher has to know some- 
thing. 
a teacher has to be able to 


impart something. 








Editorial Comment 
from 
The Arizona Teacher 
Vol. I, No. 5 — June, 1914 
Until a maximum is reached, if a 
teacher is worth keeping, she de- 
serves a raise in salary annually. 
3 ° 7 
teachers? 
but don't raise the 


Do you want better 
Raise salaries; 
salary of one teacher at the expense 
of another. 
- oO oO 
A school that does not teach pupils 
manners and morals is contributing 
toward the six billion dollars spent 
annually on criminals. 
o oa o 
This is the time of the year when 


schoolmasters are their 


necks enviously toward the more 


craning 


remunerative jobs in their locality 
School boards are jockeying with 
the teachers over salaries. Teachers 
are corresponding with agencies. 
The great mission of the teacher is 
forgotten. Selfishness is rampant. 
The morality of the school and the 
teacher suffers. 
oO oO oO 

4 school that closes its doors at 
3 o'clock is keeping bankers’ hours 
and it ought not. The new school 
house will keep open as late as the 
pool rooms, the saloons and the 
dance halls, and as soon as it .does, 
the other places will go out of busi- 


ness. oS ees 


We have already made two blades 
of grass grow there was 
formerly one. Now there is a call for 
a school board that would pay all 
teachers on a basis of fairness. This 
can only be accomplished where 
boards have adopted a salary sched- 
ule. 


where 





Dr. McGill 


A 


Song 


In 


The 
Heart 


By Ida Belle McGill 


High Morale! Zest for Living! Con- 
fidence that one can do something 
that needs doing well enough so that 
the work has some value and sig- 
nificance! Suppose that someone as- 
cribed these particular qualities to 
a teacher! There are such teachers 
and there should be 


many more 


These are the characteristics of 
good mental health. They may be 
affected 


down, by the situation in which one 


somewhat, toned up or 
finds himself, but primarily they are 
personal achievements. They have 
the 


the situation has on them 


more effect on situation than 


Consider the world in which we 
live, including the teaching profes- 
sion. Everyone should have a 
healthy 


that we 


concern for the difficulties 
face. Frequently one sees 
such words as “Our Age of Anxiety, 
of Automation, of Atomic Energy.” 
But turn back the clock! Pick up 
any good History of Civilization, and 
check at one-hundred-year intervals 
to see what is or was happening to 
our Ship of State or to the Wider 
World. Line the centuries up, 1960, 
1860, 1760, 1660, 1560! 
Most of us are ready to continue 
our present existence, to accept the 


Enough 


hazards of today rather than those 


with which our forefathers strug- 
gled. Civilization is still with us even 
though it seems always to have been 
just on the verge, or tottering on the 


brink of something or other! 


The Role Of Challenge 


Remember the time when you or 
someone you knew had to grow, had 
to “increase in wisdom and stature 
and favor with God and man” be- 
cause life challenged the acceptance 
of responsibility. The challenge may 
have been to find answers, to solve 
problems, to be or to become more 
adequate, more mature. Often chal- 
lenge wears the mask of failure. We 
feel inadequate, impoverished, un- 
appreciated, and these negative feel- 
forward, motivate 


ings goad us 


growth and a new, though some- 
times ephemeral, sense of adequacy 

Imagine, for example, the first, 
second, and third reactions of those 
Arizona teachers who, on the first 
day of the first week of the school 
with the 
devastation wrought by fire. Build- 


year were confronted 
ings and books, musical instruments 
and machines, the tools, the tangible 
things with which we fortify our- 
teach — these 


selves in order to 


were destroyed. Without them, any 


handi 
capped. The attitudes toward, the 


teacher would be severely 


reactions to catastrophe may be 
either negative or positive. Man may 
tell himself that he can do noth 
that he som 


Down 


ing, or can do 


thing through the ages 
man has patiently, persistently re 
built his world. The mind and spirit 
can triumph over material loss 
Often it is under circumstances that 
seem most discouraging that man 
feels the up-surge of new hope. As 
one does battle for a way of life 


well be high. A 
appreciation of the opportunity to 


morale may new 
teach, to learn, may give new im- 
petus to the teaching-learning pro 
cess. A year of crisis may be the one 
in which all the dimensions of edu 
cation — height, breadth, and depth 


gain new significance and value 


Problems To Be Solved 


It is not so much the existence of 
problems as it is the way that we 
see them in relation to ourselves that 
affects our morale. One of the best 
high school principals that I have 
ever known used to start the school 
year by saying something like this 
“There are a lot of things right with 
this 


and I hope you to want to be her 


school; things that cause me 
However, there are still some prob 
lems that The 


total power of the members of the 


need to be solved 
faculty to define and solve problems 
is far greater than that of any ad 
ministrator. Each year we solve some 
problems. We want to solve prob 


lems, though some solutions cost 


more money than the budget pro- 
Other existing 
problems may create a whole flock 


vides solutions to 
of new problems. Now being real 
istic is not the same as pessimistic 
This is what I want you to do. When 
you confront a problem, define it 
Write down clearly and concisely 
what the problem is. Then put down 
the steps that you think could and 
should be taken in order to solve it 
Hand this to me, and when I'm in 
a favorable mood, I'll read it. If it 
seems at all practical or possible to 
carry out the suggestions, I'll let you 
present them to the faculty. With 
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cooperative endeavor, we can solve 
most of our problems.” 

what he said. 
Before long, many of us had defined 


He meant exactly 


and helped to solve some existing 
problem. The accent was positive. 
Something could be done. The face- 
lifting process was both situational 
and personal. Our morale was high! 


Teacher Aspiration and Individual 
Differences 
It is characteristic of beginnings 
and, I think, desirable, that they re- 
lease in us a new surge of hope and 
faith 


times other people that this year, this 


We tell ourselves and some- 
semester, this day we are going to 
teach all the things that to us seem 
important to each and every student! 
We are going to do more and do it 
better And then we 
encounter the obstacles! 


Truly we are! 


An English teacher, Florence B 
Freedman, once took a handful of 


words and fashioned for us a picture 


of Ruth 


I see Ruth grown up 

Apple cheeks flushed, eyes 
glowing 

Tapping her tiny heels from 
shiny sink 

To oven redolent of spices; 

Plump hands nimble at buttoning 


And prodigal of slaps 


Now she sits and chews her 
pencil, 
Wondering at Lady Macbeth 


Consider all the Ruths who seem 
indifferent or perhaps just immune 
to the beautiful, exciting, significant- 
ly important things that we would 
teach Ruth 
chewing her pencil! So far as we 


so. gladly There sits 


can tell, our world of the imagina 
tion attracts her not. Her world 
the one of which she dreams, the 


one in which she will most likely 


live will have four walls, and a 
fence to keep the children safe. The 
often in her heart will 


song most 


probably be a lullaby 

We examine our aspirations and 
consider the possibilties, the prob- 
abilities. Perhaps we sit a little while 
with Ruth and make the necessary 
compromise between that which we 
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want to teach and that which Ruth 
is able or willing to grasp. 
Sometimes we ask ourselves the 
value of the difference of that which 
we do, or do not teach; of that 
which students do or do not learn, 
and sometimes the answer, to say 
the thought provoking. 
Quite possible it is that some lessons 
students learn directly from their 
teachers are more important than 
those learned from the textbook. 
Pearl Buck, in “The Lesson,” tells 
the story of Ru-lan, a Chinese girl 


least, is 


who attended a mission school, but 
appeared too stupid to learn the 
things her teachers emphasized. 
When Ru-lan was leaving the school 
her teacher said: “Try to remember 
some of the things you have been 
taught about keeping things 
clean, and how dangerous flies and 
mosquitoes are, especially to little 
children and how little children 
should not be given cucumbers and 
. You must 
Do not let 


vourself be like all the others who 


green melons to eat 
try to remember 
Mission 


have been to 


School 


never 


But all these things Ru-lan forgot! 
What the 
loving relationships, the kindness 


she remembered was 
nd wuiisideration, and a new way of 
thinking and feeling, of loving and 


living these were the lessons that 


she learned, and they enriched her 
l.fe and the lives of all those with 


whom she came in contact. 


Perhaps the value of the differ- 
ence of living one’s life in a wide 
and complex rather than a small and 
simple world is directly related to 
the capacity of the individual for 


abstract thinking as compared with 


concrete learning. The teacher who 
facilitates successful living in terms 
of the student’s own potential can 
well look with satisfaction on that 
Great 
periodically to be 
The 


must 


achievement. expectations 
checked 


achievement 


need 
against reality. 


of high morale have _ its 
roots is what is, though it may be 
nourished by the dream of what may 
be. Much is accomplished when we 
succeed in building a bridge be- 


tween the ideal and the real, for 


then the teacher may cross to the 
student, may reach him where and 
as he is; and sometimes the student 
may cross to the teacher. 


Zest For Life 


Self pity is a heavy load that con- 
tributes much to mankind's weari- 
ness. Feeling sorry for oneself is as 
likely to happen to the well-endowed 
as to the one with average or even 
less than average ability. Self-pity 
is the antithesis of zest for life. Their 
co-existence is impossible. It is easy 
to slip or slide into self-pity. Zest for 
living as a way of life can be main- 
tained only at the cost of eternal 
vigilance. He would have it 
must pay for it. Often he learns to 
see himself as equipped with an 


who 


inexhaustible supply of energy, but 
valuable only when used. Rebecca 
West aptly describes two different 
ways of looking at resources: “The 
cistern contains; the fountain over- 
flows.” The first suggests the con- 
servation of limited supply; the lat- 
ter, resources that seem to spring up 
from some inexhaustible source, but 
that are always valued in terms of 
the use made of them. 

The feeling of adequacy, of having 
sufficient energy, ability, faith, 
courage — to meet the known and 
unknown demands upon us _ is 
epitomized in these words. “I have 
seen yesterday; I am not afraid of 
tomorrow, and I love today!” An 
old cleaning-woman whose cheerful- 
gave us her 
recipe for successful living: “Life 


ness was contagious 


ain't all you want, but it’s all you 
got, so stick a daisy in your hat and 
be happy.” There it is! A plain and 
simple concept of achieved happi- 
ness! The ability to get oneself on 
the job each day with a sense that 
work is worth doing, that life is 
worth living! The excitement of ex- 
pectancy, the awareness of the un- 
folding of human drama, the high 
adventure of guiding human de- 
velopment — these should give plus 
values to a teacher's life. 

Perhaps zest for teaching is, at 
least in part, related to the half-sad, 
half-glad awareness of the on-going 
quality of a life that can only be 
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lived present tense. The knowledge 
that change is ever present and in- 
evitable; that those things we label 
good or bad will change and pass; 
this may motivate teachers to make 
maximum use of time as we receive 
it, minute by minute. This wiiling- 
ness to live life, to experience those 
things that give height and depth 
and breadth to it, is a source of re- 
newed vitality 


The on-going rhythms of life — 


expansion, contraction, expansion; 
the cyclical change of an ordered 
universe where perdition is possible; 
these things that come and go and 
stability, 


monotony, to our life and work. One 


again return give not 
thinks of Housman viewing cherry 
trees in bloom, or perhaps Long- 
fellows comment on spring, “If 
spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth 
with the sound of an earthquake, 
and not in silence, what wonder and 
would be in all 


behold the 


expectation our 


hearts to miraculous 
change.” 

Zest for life is related to sensitiv- 
ity, and this must include the aware- 
ness of the whole of life, the pain 
and the pleasure, the arrival and 
the departure, the anticipation, the 
experience, and the memory. Bonaro 
W. Overstreet puts it this way: 

All who love New England love 

wild asters 

To love them not would be a 

heresy 

Against the faith that Winter 

is a time, 


And not forever 


Asters are the smoke of each 
year's burning. 

Give them your love before the 
embers fall. 


Those who keep their zest for life 
guard against the difficult days by 
the 
memories of triumphant life. They 
the 
winter and of summer. While sen- 


storing in mind rich vibrant 


know first hand solstice of 


sitively aware of present beauty, 
they have learned to hold it lightly, 
expecting change. Their life is a 
dynamic inter-relationship of all the 


yesterdays and imagined tomorrows 
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as they give significance to today 


Self-Confidence 


The changing world, the changing 
pattern of our lives, for many beget 
Fear of 


fear. failure, 


criticism, rejection; fear of personal 


change, of 
incapacity or inadequacy these 
dog the footsteps of mankind. Fear 
is no stranger. Some even make of 


him a friend a sort of alter-ego 
that prevents one taking unnecessary 
risks 

But if puts 


personal security; if one lets it be- 


above all else, one 


goal, his end-in-life, he 
the 


necessary for 


come his 


will not have confidence and 


courage those who 


teach. A teacher must act, and rare- 


ly if ever, can there be a guarantes 
that this action will meet with com- 
One 


and again acts 


plete SUCCESS acts, evaluates 


revises Confidence 
and sometimes goes, as we 


the 
It lasts longer 


comes 


evaluate results of experience 
if for ourselves and 
others, we learn to allow a margin 
for error. The confidence that one 
that 
needs doing should motivate action 
One 


doing. Reality testing usually affords 


can probably do something 


learns, or should learn, by 
a fine foundation on which to build 


increased confidence 


Emotional Maturity 
The me ed 1S great tor teac hers WN ho 
A definition 
of maturity indicates what people 
would be like if they 


emotional development 


are emotionally mature 


achieved full 
A teacher 
should have the ability to dispense 
with most ego-defense behavior. He 
should be able to go about his work 
without arms and without armor 
He needs the ability to differentiate 
between sympathy and empathy 
The first is largely a subjective, in- 
tuitive understanding based on iden- 
the student. One 
knows how the student feels! Em- 
a developed professional 

One 


the student feels, but this does not 


tification with 
pathy is 


objectivity understands how 
cause him to lose his own identity 
Usually the teacher can help best 
when he has learned to discipline his 
own emotions, thus freeing his intel- 


ligence for problem-solving. 


A wise serenity on the part of the 
teacher is most valuable in establish- 
ing an atmosphere conducive to 
teaching and to learning. Complete 
serenity, or maturity seems always 
to elude us. Every teacher, every 
adult, has some awareness of areas 
where he is emotionally vulnerable 
Some of his emotional responses may 
resemble more closely than he cares 
One 


against 


to admit those of his students 


learns to guard oneself 
those experiences whe re he feels in 
idequate, where he fears that he 
will be hurt. Ideally, he should de 
velop the necessary skills and re- 
enter the arena. Emotions may make 
cowards, and sometimes slaves of all 
of us 

Leon Saul, in his book, Emotional 
Maturity, declares that there is an 
infantile core that remains in each of 
us. He calls it the psychological 
When we 
have the courage and the patience 
this Paul 

power released 
than that derived 
from splitting the other atom. This 


atom learn how and 


to split atom believes 
that the 


be far greater 


will 


psychological power in the form of 


creative, constructive, cooperative 
human energy will, if used correctly 
enable man to achieve self-actuali 
zation in a social world Suppose a 


teacher, in part at least could 


achieve this for himself, and pass on 
the ability to his students. Even if 


one experienced only a tiny portion 


of success in the attempt to develop 


truly mature people, this could be 


the leaven that would change the 
world 


The Summing Up 
High Zest for 


Confidence that one can do some- 


morale! Living! 
thing that needs doing well enough 
so that one’s work has some value, 
some significance! All these we need 
and one thing more. We must have 
participants in what Saul calls the 
Research Magnificent. For ourselves 
and for our students we must seek 
a way to release the creative, co- 
operative, constructive energy with- 
in every 


human being. If this is 


done, perhaps then the song of 
abundant life will waken the heart 


of every man. 
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to Keep 


By Clarice Kline, 


President NEA, 1960-61 


Assuming the presidency of the 
NEA is a wonderfully exciting and 
The op 


before me “to 


frightening step to take 
that lie 


elevate the character 


portunities 
and advance 
the interests of the profession of 
teaching and promote the cause of 
education” open challenging vistas 
But the immensity of 
representing you and all that is good 


of service 


and worthwhile in our profession is 
This is a 
personal charge I must keep 


a sobering responsibility 


that 
NEA membership stands at an all- 
time high of 714,000 with over 7,000 


affiliated state and local associations 


You are aware, of course, 


Your earnestness and zeal for all that 
affects public education can mobilize 
a strength that will be felt and heard 
land. To this 
strength effective and di- 
the 


ment of education is a part of your 


across our make 
positive, 
rected to continuing improve- 
charge to keep 

The told of 


player who in a moment of bragga 


story 1s a piccolo 
docio and slight inebriation made a 
wager that he could play Beethoven's 
entire Fifth Symphony on the pic 
When 


came he had to confess to the im- 


colo alone! sober moments 


possibility of his task — a symphony 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. 
Arizona in November. She 
Yuma on the 15th, 
and Safford the 17th 


Kline will visit 
will be in 


Tucson on the 16th, 


November, 1950 


Khucts 
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Outgoing President W. W. Eshelman turns gavel over to 
Clarice Kline at close of the 98th annual convention of the 
National Education Association, Los Angeles. 


was never written as a solo — it was 
the blending together of all the in- 
struments that produced the great 
melody with its beautiful overtones 
Likewise with the NEA it is the 
uniting of all our efforts that will 
produce the finest results. Neither 
your elected officers nor any de- 
partment, commission, or committee 
itself. True that 


problems do arise which we must 


is sufficient unto 
face and discuss openly and freely 
but once decisions are reached, we 
take our action together. The main- 
this kind of 


essential to progress is also a part of 


tenance of unity so 
our charge 

Horace Mann once said that our 
founding fathers recognized two 
their 


God, the other to posterity. To dis- 


great obligations one to 
charge their obligation to God they 
built fulfill 
their duty to posterity, they opened 
the the 


school great 


their churches and to 
door of 
This tradi- 


tion deepens within each of us the 


American public 
American 


conviction that strong free schools 


adequately financed can help 
America remain strong and free. It 
should be equally obvious that the 
American way of life we prize so 
highly is firmly rooted in the Ameri- 
can public school 

Yet in the light of 


comes a growing 


times 
that 
this dream of universal public edu- 


our 


realization 


cation is at stake. Then, the 


long look ahead as we visualize the 


too, 


new horizons being spelled out for 
our profession challenges us to re- 
evaluate our professional concepts 
To keep faith with our tradition 
and to move ahead into the land of 
tomorrow as a people with heads 
held high and minds kept free — 
this is a charge that we dare not 
refuse! 

So, as you may have guessed by 
now — this is the theme I have 
selected for 1960-61 — A Charge To 
Keep. 1 hope it will capture your 
imagination and stir all of us to 
creative action as we consider its im- 
plications. 

It is 
catches 


the 
which 


overtones that one 

give richness and 
depth to a symphony no piccolo 
player can perform alone. It is the 
overtones in our association that re- 
veal its very spirit. These are the 
overtones | hear — a deep desire 
to serve; a rising tide of faith and 
pride in our profession; a strong 
commitment to the cause of public 
education; the clarity of a national 
voice that speaks out for improved 
teacher welfare; the steady note of 
determination to move our profes- 
sion ahead. This is a symphony of 
that blend to- 
gether in a mighty concert for a 


hearts and minds 


common cause because America and 
its teachers have A Charge To Keep. 
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Teachers 


On 
T V 


By Joe Stocker 


At 8:30 p.m., Monday, November 
28, a title will flash on the television 
screens of viewers tuned to Channel 
10 in 
Tucson: 


Phoenix and Channel 13 in 


The Arizona Education Association 
and 
The Arizona Television Network 


KOOL-TV KOLD-TV 


Present 


“Let's Talk About Our Schools” 


At the same time the words will be 
read by an announcer, and then fol- 
lowed with: “Tonight ‘Profile 
of a Teac her’ * 

Thus will AEA embark on one of 
the most ambitious public relations 
ventures in its history. It's a series of 
half-hour TV shows produced every 
third Monday evening throughout 
the school KOOL-TV in 


Phoenix and “piped” over the cable 


year on 


for simultaneous showing on KOLD- 
TV in Tucson 

The time has been given without 
cost by Tom Chauncey, president 
and general manager of the two 
stations, which comprise the Arizona 
Television Network. Not only did 
Mr. Chauncey make free time avail- 
able to the AEA and its members, 
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but he stipulated that it should be 
“prime” week-night time when maxi- 
mum audiences are tuned in. Such 
time is worth considerable money to 
large network stations like KOOL 
and KOLD 

Our with the 
popular CBS news-interview show, 
“Face the Nation.” That program 
will occupy the 8:30-9:00 p.m. “time 
slot” two Mondays in a row and 
then the AEA show will take over 
on the third Monday. 


show alternates 


Mr. Chauncey, who has been a 
steadfast friend of public education 
and of teachers in particular, left 
AEA free to make use of the time 
as it sees fit 

The first “Profile of a 
Teacher,” will be a combination film- 
and-live 


show, 
production featuring a 
talented first-grade 
teacher and depicting a typical day 


young and 
in her classroom. The program will 
be aimed at presenting a positive 
and attractive picture of a teacher at 
work and — by inference, as it were 
— of teachers in general. 

The “star” of the show will be Bar- 
bara Corr of Madison Vista School 
in Phoenix Madison District. Miss 
Corr, a blond and sparkling 24-year- 
old graduate of the Universitv of 
Arizona at is in her third 
year of teaching at Madison Vista 
and is president of the school’s Class- 
room Teachers Association. She hails 
trom Tucson 


Tucson, 


The first 10 minutes or so of the 
show will be a filmed portrayal of 
Miss Corr at work in her classroom, 
guiding her children through ses- 
sions of reading, writing, arithmetic 
and all the rest. The film was made 
expressly for the 
Audio-Visual Arizona 
State University at Tempe, with Dr 


program by the 
Center of 


Joe Stocker, 
AEA Public 
Relations 
Assistant 


Joel Benedict as director and Miss 
Nancy Witt as cinematographer. 


The balance of the program will be 
a live studio interview of Miss Carr 
by Dr. Roy Doyle, principal of the 
campus laboratory school of ASU's 
college of education and vice-presi- 
dent of AEA 

How does a state association go 


about choosing some particular 
teacher, from among thousands, to 
play the starring role in the kickoff 
production of a major TV series and 
thus, in a sense, “symbolize” all 


teachers? 

We went about it by turning first 
to Madison District and its superin- 
We turned 
to Madison partly because its size 


tendent, Lee Johnson 


and diversity offered hope of finding 
a teacher especially suitable to our 
needs and partly because of Madi 


sons 


cultivated instinct for good 


public relations 

Our search quickly led us to 
Madison Vista School, its principal, 
Mrs. Jean Paulyne Soule, and finally 
to Room MH, 
holds forth 


She was an obvious choice and only 


where Barbara Corr 


with her first-graders 


partly because of her photogenic 
qualities and her ability as a teacher 


For, 


Miss Corr was no stranger to tele- 


besides those two attributes, 


vision Last summecr, while she was 
visiting in New York, a talent scout 
for the ABC 


Bingo,” spotted her in 


quiz show, ,“Music 
Blooming- 
dale’s department store and invited 
her to appear on the show. She did 
In fact, she appeared on two weeks 
of successive shows and came home 
with $750 in prize winnings 

Bar 
bara Corr came into teaching held 


Then, too, the story of how 


out the prospect of “good copy” for 
fas 

She Brooklyn and 
grew up in New Jersey, where her 


was born in 


father was deputy superintendent of 
banks. In 
moved to 


health 


school 


1953 she and her family 
Tucson for her father’s 
Barbara high 


enrolled at the 


con.pleted 
and 
But 
sophomore, her father died 

It looked as though 


have to drop out of school for lack 


there 


university. when she was a 


she would 
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of money. Then something wholly 
unexpected happened. Barbara was 
called one day to the office of the 
dean of women. There she was in- 
formed that an unnamed benefactor 
had just written a check to cover all 
of her expenses for the balance of 
her college education — even in- 
cluding her sorority! 

Barbara wasn't told then, nor has 
she ever found out, who her bene- 
factor was. He or it 
“she,” for all that 


“didn't want me to 


may have 


been Barbara 
knows feel 
obligated.” 

Anyway, it was this intriguing in- 
cident that sent Barbara into teach- 
ing. She had been majoring in Eng- 
lish, thinking to children’s 
stories. But now she decided to take 
up a professional career that offered 
i greater 
bility 


write 


chance of economic sta- 


So teaching it would be 

Barbara graduated in the spring 
of 1958, and that fall she took up 
her new position as a first-grade 
teacher at Madison Vista School is 
Phoenix 


Why 


grade? 


“W hen work 
of that age.” she 


does she prefer the first 


you 


with children 


says, “vou have a 
first-hand opportunity to help form 
their started 
And 


bored with small chil- 


ideas and get them 


right on their school careers 


youre nevet 
dren. There's something new every 
day. Six-year-olds are so unpredict- 
able.” 

This, then 
AKAs 1960-6] 


vision secTries 


will be the first of 
KOOL-KOLD tele- 
“Profile of a Teacher 
As for the balance of the “Let's 
Talk About Our Schools” 
Plans are being made for programs 
the 


s¢ hools 


scTies 


which will point up some of 


achievements of Arizona's 
ind teachers, some of their problems 
and certain of the more significant 
issues confronting education in our 
state. It is contemplated that AEA 
members from various sections of 
the state will be invited to take part 
programs as the series de- 


The AEA Newsletter will 
carry advance details of each pro- 


in the 


V elops 


gram so that members can be alerted 
and tune in 
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Among C dis Neighbors 


For the past two months we have 
been snooping about, gumshoed and 
ear-cupped, unashamed. Our object 
has been to gather a few off-hand, 
but significant which 
teachers (in Arizona and elsewhere ) 


observations 


make relative to the stubborn bat- 
tle that 


teachers and students, which we call 


is being waged between 


education; the battleground of which 
is marked by so few glittering suc- 
cesses, so many retreats, and so many 
evidences of 

Our this 
battle is that we make some gains 


attrition. 


over-all feeling about 
on the short front and lose or barely 
hold on the long front. Why? We 
feel that the answer lies in a crystal 
ball to which no one seems to have 
access. 

So the 
which follow seem, at least to us, to 
be quick but bright flashes of light 
on a starless night. 


anonymous observations 


Statement No. 1: “Most of my stu- 
dents seem to look upon education 
as training which should equip the 
student with the and 
techniques necessary to take advan- 
tage of the unwary.” The person who 
this called this 
“Social Darwinism.” In other words 


knowledge 


made observation 
“let-the-customer-be- 
the 
teacher who said this would agree 


he meant a 


ware” philosophy. I am sure 


that this would differ according to 


the nature of subject matter pre- 


sented in the various areas of learn- 
ing 

Statement No 
tenths of my 


2: “About nine- 
students believe that 
the first, and perhaps only, aim of 
education is to 


train students to 


make a living.” The teacher who 
made this statement added that, in 
his opinion, the only defensible pur- 
pose of education is to “civilize peo- 
ple.” By people he 
meant, I suspect, the use of the 


“civilizing” 


By Joseph N. Smelser 
Chairman AEA 
Editorial Board 


kinds of subject matter and ways 
of teaching which train young peo- 
ple how to live. Let us say that by 
“civilizing” he meant further: em- 
phasis upon man’s history and na- 
ture as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of society; the cause of things; 
the arts and values; the mastery of 
the ways of communicating; national 
and world citizenship. 

This teacher added that he felt 
that if people are going to dedicate 
themselves to the alimentary canal, 
first and last, they may as well go 
down to the lush meadows on hands 
and feet with the rest of the cows. 

Statement No. 3: “Many students 
believe that if learning does not have 
a bald and utilitarian objective it is 
fluff-fluff and a waste of time. I 
upbraided one of my students yes- 
terday because of his poor English. 
He looked at me with a touch of 
arrogant pity and said, “Well, you 
knowed what I was writing about, 
didn’t you? What else is there?’ He 
felt very sorry for me. When a 
teacher is tired of this sort of thing, 
frustration takes a great deal of the 
love of teaching out of him.” Well! 
This is a sequel of statement No. 2. 
Is excellence for the sake of excel- 
lence a beggar in our society? 
Should it be so? Does mass produc- 
tion try to avoid it? What does this 
have to do with the bey with poor 
English? Is moral attitude involved? 
We are 
told that we ought to teach morals. 
How? Are success and solvency our 
commanding goals? 


Is morality a beggar, too? 


Is everything, 
when boiled down to the final resi- 
due, conditioned by what we hold 
most dear? If so, having is winning 
a fatal battle over being. 

What are we to make of this kind 
of thinking? If the truth is involved 
in it, what are we to do about it? 


Turn to Page 32 
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Miss Sarah Pasma, Juneau, Alaska, former President of Alaskas Future 
Teachers. Sarah was NEA’s “symbol of the future” during the dedication 
activities of the NEA Headquarters Building 


Your Student Teacher — 
Burden or Blessing 


By Dr. Garth K. Blake 
Associate Professor of Education 
and Director of Internships 


Florida State University, Tallaha:see 
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Working with prospective teachers 
is a distinct stimulation to profes- 


sional growth. 


One of the most notable and en 
couraging trends in teacher educa 
tion is the increasing awareness and 
acceptance by greater numbers ot 
public school administrators and 
teachers of their individual profes 
sional responsibility for cooperating 
in planning, providing, and evalua 
ting practical experience for interns 
or student teachers. The values of 
the internship or student teaching 
experience whic h has come to be 
recognized as the most important 
phase of professional preparation for 
teaching, are not limited to those 
which accrue to the prospective 
teachers. There are many distinct 
values which come to the public 
schools and the individual members 
of the school systems who partici 
pate in the program. Such participa 
tion is a distinct stimulation to pre 


fessional growth 


The selection of a teacher to serve 

i directing cooperating, or criti 
teacher (the first of these terms will! 
be used hereafter in this artick for 

student teacher is an indication 
that this person 1s recognized by the 
school administration as a superiol 
teacher. This designation alone is ; 
professional stimulant. Aware of the 
new responsibility he has accepted 
the level of the performance of the 
directing teacher will rise as he 
measures up to what is expected of 
him as a master teacher. He will be- 
gin to re-evaluate his own profes 
sional competence even before the 
arrival of the student teacher 


In the process of thinking through 
and planning for the student teach 
ers program and in planning and 
working with the student teacher, 
the directing teacher will of neces 
sity give more than usual attention 
to his own program of instruction 
and classroom procedures, looking at 
them with more critical eyes, since 
mud h of what he does may be adopt 
ed by the beginning teacher. The 


presence of a young person, eagerly 
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seeking the most direct route to be- 
coming an efficient teacher, requires 
that the directing teacher be at his 
very best 


New Idea Gained 
Teachers who have worked with 


student teachers report that they 


have gained new ideas and methods 


of approach from the young people 


in dealing with subject content as 
well as in matters of classroom pro- 
The presence of student 
teachers further 


cedures 
and en- 
riches the work of the regular class- 


enhances 


room teachers, since two teachers in 


a classroom can more effectively 


work with individual 


pupils and 
with special problems 


Student teachers are helpful in 
assisting with many of the time-con- 
tasks 
are called upon to perform. In car- 


suming routine that teachers 
rving out these routine duties, the 
student teachers are receiving prac- 
tical lessons in their preparation for 
teaching. As they are able to assume 
more responsibility for their direct 
ing teachers’ classes, opportunities 
will come for the directing teachers 
to be released from the regular class 
schedules to participate in school 
county, and state meetings. This is 
not an exploitation of the student 
teachers, for their programs should 
include some full-time teaching in 
the absence of directing teachers 


Directing teachers have 
that student teachers 


other wavs 


reported 
in these and 
save them as much or 
more time than they require in ex- 
tra effort and thus thev “carry their 
own weight.” Perhaps the most val- 
uable contribution made by the stu- 
dent teachers directly to the pupils 
and teachers with whom they work 
is their 


contagious enthusiasm for 


teaching 


Administrators and supervisors 
look upon the student-teaching pro- 
gram as a vital phase of the local 
school’s inservice teacher-education 
program. One school principal ex- 
pressed this opinion by saying, “We 
want student teachers in our school; 
theyre good for us.” All members 


of a school faculty, though not work- 
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ing directly with the student teach- 
ers, that their classroom 
teaching and the manner in which 
they accept and perform their full 
scope of professional responsibilities 


kne yw 


will come under the close scrutiny 
of the alert teachers-to-be. 
Hence, improvement in the quality 


young 


of classroom instruction and a more 
competent discharge of all profes- 
sional duties by the total staff — 
desired results of inservice educa- 
tion — are brought about. 

Another important phase of every 
school’s inservice program is the ori- 
entation of new 


teachers. Directing 


Alert Young Teacher To Be 


teachers, principals, and supervisors 
that by working 
closely with student teachers their 
insight into the 


have reported 


many and varied 
problems of beginning teachers has 
been markedly sharpened. Conse- 
better able to 
working with 
their 
goodly number of student teachers 
are later employed in the school 


quently, they are 
serve effectively in 
schools. A 


new teachers in 


systems in which they served and 
received a 
thorough orientation to the system 


therefore have already 


before becoming full-time, responsi- 
ble members of the staff. 


The student-teaching program af- 
fords a splendid opportunity for 


school administrators to 


observe 
personally the full scope of the work 
of student teachers as prospective 
teachers for their schools. There are 
ample opportunities during the stu- 


dent teaching period for principals 


to learn how the student teachers 
accept and perform duties in rela- 
tion to the varied functions of the 
teacher's position 
room proficiency. 


including class- 


Such matters as acceptance of 
extra-teaching assignments, coopera- 
tion with faculty members, and 
working with pupils and parents in 
the many phases of the total school 
program may be closely observed. 
At the same time student teachers 
are given a chance to decide, on the 
basis of first-hand experience, if 
they wish to teach in the school sys- 
tem. The opportunities for selective 
recruitment and screening of new 
teachers, therefore, are important 
contributions of the internship pro- 
gram to the public schools. 

Finally, a valuable outgrowth of 
the participation of the public 
schools in the student teaching pro- 
gram is the opportunity that comes 
for public school personnel and 
those in the colleges and universi- 
ties, who are responsible for teach- 
er-education programs, to work to- 
gether as professional partners in 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. Relationships are es- 
tablished and strengthened through 
conferences with directing teachers 
and university coordinators of stu- 
dent teaching. By participation in 
workshops and special classes for 
directing teachers and supervisory 
personnel, opportunities are afford- 
ed for exchange of ideas concerning 
the kind of preparation and experi- 
ences that teachers ought to have. 

Through the student-teaching pro- 
gram, therefore, teachers and school 
administrators, accepting and dis- 
charging important obligations to 
the profession, play vital roles in 
the preparation of future members 
of the teaching profession. 





Appraisal By Children 

The fifth-grade teacher, who al- 
ways had her picture taken with her 
class, noticed a pupil looking 
through the pictures. “Are you look- 
ing for a friend?” she asked. “No,” 
he replied, “I'm trying to see which 
of your classes aged you the most.”— 
From Dixie Roto Magazine. 
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Recent developments clearly dem- 
onstrate that teaching is coming of 
Teachers are 
no longer content with efforts to 
talk themselves into full professional 


age as a profession. 


status. The preliminary report of 
the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stan- 
dards New Horizons Project charts a 
difficult course in self-discipline and 
hard work. This course of action 
involves greater professional auton- 
omy in the development and enforce- 
ment of higher standard of selection, 
preparation, and practice in teach- 
ing. The quality of service provided 
by a profession is determined pri- 
marily by the effectiveness of its in- 
dividual practitioners. For this rea- 
son our profession must throw its 
effort the 
better ways to evaluate and upgrade 


greatest into search for 
the classroom performance of teach- 
ers 
A Businesslike Approach 

Merit rating, the practice of de- 
termining teachers’ salaries on the 
basis of ratings of their professional 
merit, is proposed by many laymen 
as a_ businesslike approach to the 
problem. It is an interesting para- 
dox, however, that merit rating plans 
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Upgrading 


Professional 


Competence 


Is Merit Rating the Answer? 


are more easily supported by aca- 
demic argument than by the busi- 
nesslike procedure of examining ac- 
tual practice to see if they usually 
produce the desired results. A study 
of the history of such plans which 
were actually adopted reveals that 
they usually fall into disuse.* 

A businessman would hardly be 
expected to invest in a venture with 
such a history unless he had identi- 
fied the principal causes of previous 
failures and determined a means of 
eliminating or greatly reducing their 
effects. 

A Search For Cause 

At first glance it appears that merit 
rating plans most frequently fail 
because teachers are unwilling to 
accept them. This, however, may 
and 
Let's look at some of the 


be a confusion of symptom 
cause 
objections voiced by Arizona teach- 
ers actually experiencing merit rat- 
ing. They might shed some light on 
the underlying cause of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The AEA-TEPS Commission iden- 
tified the school districts in Arizona 
In the 
early spring of 1960 it surveyed the 


which practice merit rating. 


teachers in these schools, asking sim- 
ply whether they were satisfied with 
their merit rating system. They were 
invited to their reasons 
for feeling as they did. 


also give 
Those ex- 


pressing dissatisfaction outnumbered 





*Davis, Hazel, 
printed by the 
upon request 


“Merit Rating,” re- 
AEA, available free 


Roy P. Doyle, Vice President, 


Arizona Education Association 


by five to one those indicating satis- 
faction. Their reasons indicate they 
have little quarrel with the idea that 
teachers who excel should receive 
additional reward. The large major- 
ity of the reasons for dissatisfaction 
centered around the failure of the 
procedure to identify and accurately 
measure true professional merit 
Most of the remaining objections 
had to do with adverse effects which 
the procedure produced 

The 


which 


merit 
the 


were in their first year of full oper 


rating programs to 


teachers were reacting 


ation. Any prediction of their ulti 
mate success or failure would be pre 
mature. It seems clear, however 
that in their initial operation these 
programs failed to demonstrate the 
validity necessary to earn the confi- 
dence and support of teachers. 
The Need For Accuracy 

Teachers accept almost univer- 
sally the principle of differential pay 
Through our national professional 
organization, the NEA, we 


mend a 


recom- 
the 
highly-trained 
teacher which is approximately twice 


maximum salary for 


more experienced, 
the recommended figure for the be 
ginning teacher. The general posi- 
tion of the teaching profession is that 
in judging the merit of teachers for 
the purpose of determining their sal- 
aries, only the most objective and 
accurate standards are acceptable 
Until methods can be devised which 
measure teaching success with suf 
ficient validity for the purpose, only 
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two recommended for 
consideration in the determination of 


teachers’ salaries. 


factors are 
These are pro- 
fessional preparation and length of 
teaching experience. Though neither 
of these is as central to the appraisal 
of teaching competence as evidence 
of the teacher's classroom behavior, 
both can be defined in terms uni- 
versally acceptable to teachers and 
measured accurately. This point of 
view of the teaching profession to- 
ward the determination of salaries 
must not be confused with its atti- 
tude toward teacher evaluation and 
the upgrading of professional com- 
petence. 

Some are quick to infer that the 
tradition of academic rank accepted 
in higher education demonstrates 
that college professors do not share 
the attitudes of elementary and high 
school teachers in this matter of rat- 
ings. A closer look, however, reveals 
that promotion in rank is most com- 
monly determined on the basis of 
evidence of success in non-teaching 
This research 
conducted, books and articles pub 


activities includes 
lished, papers read before scholarly 
groups, and other accomplishments 
more amenable to measurement than 
the professor s classroom behavior. 

One can only spec ulate as to why 
teachers are so sensitive about the 
accuracy of ratings which purport to 
indicate their professional merit. Pos- 
sibly it is because they identify 
work to the 
extent that they cannot readily dif- 


themselves with their 


ferentiate between their worth as 


teachers and their general worth 


as human beings. When one’s pro- 
fessional competency is written in 


the lives of children, the recognition 


of professional shortcomings not only 


lowers one’s self-esteem but arouses 
feelings of guilt as well. Under these 
the not 
yield readily to negative evidence 


circumstances mind does 
which cannot lay claim to high val- 
idity. This is particularly true when 
the procedure for presenting the evi- 
dence is mechanical and rigid in na- 
ture 


An Apple For The Teacher 
Whatever the there is 
abundant evidence that the process 


reasons, 
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of evaluating teachers must function 
in an extremely sensitive area of hu- 
man relationships. It is one requiring 
either great precision of measure- 
ment or the skillful application of 
techniques which recognize and take 
into account the probability of error. 
Merit rating, lacking the flexibility 
of other approaches, apparently 
creates a climate which allows little 
tolerance for error. 

A cartoon which appeared in a 
Phoenix paper months ago 
might serve to illustrate this point. 
In it Carmichael is pictured playing 


some 


William Tell — or more properly, 
William Tell’s son. An arrow’s fea- 
thered tip can be seen protruding 
from his forehead scarely an inch 
below the apple. The caption reads, 
“Isn't that close enough?” If poor 
Carmichael were permitted a re- 
joinder, chances are he would point 
out that, at least from his vantage 
point, this is one of those sensitive 
situations requiring a higher order 
of precision. Such seems to be the 
reaction of teachers when labels are 
placed upon their professional heads 
indicating degrees of teaching com- 
petence. 


The Utah Study 


The Utah School Merit Study 
Committee undertook what is prob- 
ably the most elaborate and _ thor- 
ough effort yet made to improve 
merit rating procedures in education. 
With financial support 
from the Utah State Legislature, the 
committee began its work in the 
spring of 1954. 
was selected. 


generous 


A friendly climate 
Study was carried on 
Utah districts in 
which a large majority of the teach- 
ers had voted by secret ballot to par- 
More than 
thirty noted specialists from indus- 


in three school 


ticipate in the program. 


try, education and government were 
brought in for assistance. 

The group recognized the inade- 
quacy of subjective trait rating de- 
vices. Careful procedures of study 
were followed in the development of 
well-defined, functional criteria for 
judging teaching behavior. Princi- 
pals were given special training in 
methods of observing teachers and 


applying the criteria objectively. 


However, as the rating devices were 
applied, teacher enthusiasm for the 
program began to wane. Two of the 
original three school districts drop- 
ped out because of insufficient teach- 
er approval, and new districts were 
selected to replace them. 

The committee recognized its re- 
sponsibility to develop first a mea- 
suring instrument and a procedure 
sufficiently objective to permit valid 
measurement before instituting a 
program of merit pay. At last report 
no merit pay had yet been assigned 
on the basis of the evaluations. The 
final report of this project will be 
published soon. It may well make a 
significant contribution to the im- 
portant task of defining desirable 
teaching in terms of specific observ- 
able behavior. One conclusion seems 
justified at this time. The success- 
ful rating of teacher merit is a high- 
ly complex, difficult process. 


Accuracy Is Not Enough 

Ultimately the success of any ef- 
fort to improve teaching must be 
judged on the basis of its effect upon 
the behavior of teachers. The eva- 
luations of administrators are essen- 
tial to the elimination of the unfit 
from teaching. Beyond that point, 
external judgments of a teacher's 
strengths and weaknesses are of val- 
ue only te the extent that they can 
be accepted by the teacher. The 
worth of an administrator's evalua- 
tion of a teacher cannot be deter- 
mined solely on the basis of some 
external standard of accuracy. Far 
more significant is the influence 
which the evaluation has upon that 
teacher. 


It is pleasant to think of the hu- 
man mind as a delicately balanced 
scale which quickly yields to ac- 
commodate new evidence on either 
side of an issue. The temptation is 
strong to adopt an over-simplified 
approach in human relations to 
match this simple concept. Unfor- 
tunately, everyday experience as 
well as psychological research dem- 
onstrates that when new information 
would force reorganization of one’s 
most cherished self concepts (such 

Turn to Page 34 
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Top: Children and parents in an Egyptian village near Eirs El 
Layan 

Center: Children of Ist Elementary at Sabra School, Beirut 
Lebanort 

Bottom: Children of 2nd Elementary refugee camp school at 
Kahn Danoon (near Damascus 
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Report by 
Anecdote 


UNESCO's Educational 
Activities Abroad 


By Kent Pillsbury 


Editors Note The author is a member of the college of edu 
stion faculty at Arizona State University at Tempe During the 
last school year, as winner of the annual international study 
wward of Kappa Delta Pi, national educational society, he made 
an extensive examination of UNESCO'S educational activities 
abroad UNESCO for the benefit of those of our readers 
who understandably get a little confused by the plethora of 
Iphabetical agencies stands for United Nations Economi 
Scientific and Cultural Organization.) Doctor Pillsbury’s travels 
took him to Egypt, Russia, Syria, Poland, England and other 
countries where U NESCO’S educational operations are going on 
The re follows 1 series ot personal observati ms und expenences 
which the author appropriately describes as 
dotr . 


i report by ane 


The UNESCO Arab States Fundamental Education 
Center has an experimental program in a village near 
Cairo. I visited the village and I was appalled 


I have 


seen it among the Apache and Hopi villages and out 


‘I have seen poverty, I said to the director 


upon the Navajo reservation. Also among Mexican 


Americans in Arizona, the migrant workers and among 
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the Negroes in the southern United States and in the 
tenements of New York City 
anything similar to this.” 


But never have I seen 


‘It is poverty in squalor,” he answered. “A squalor 
rooted in ignorance.” 

UNESCO adult education is a community educa- 
tional program integrating many subjects. A teacher 
showed me a well that had been dug by the villagers 
after encouragement by UNESCO educators. The wa- 
ter was clean and good. But the women washed their 
clothing with the clean water and drank from the irri 
gation ditch 

It is because the irrigation water produces green 
and fertile crops and the women value fertility above 
all else the Then he added 
The old men drink the irrigation water, too.” 


teacher explained 


Palestinian Arab Refugees 


Patriotism prevails in all of the world’s schools. But 
it is especially intense among the Palestinian Arab 
In the Arab refugee schools there is per- 
petuated a belief that the Palestinian Arabs will some 


day return to their homeland after driving the Jews 
into the sea 


refugees 


Songs are sung and poems recited each day upon this 
theme. Pictures of the Egyptian leader, Colonel Gamal 
Nasser, as a liberator of Palestine are in every class- 
room of every refugee school except in Jordan. In 
ill of the classrooms there is a map of Palestine showing 
in black often marked by a red arrow the land 
occupied by the Jews. The red arrow signifies that 
Arabs will drive the Jews into the sea. 


The Arabs fled from Palestine in 1948. 
SVTia 


some day the 


In Damascus 
| visited a classroom of girls (schools are seg- 
regated by sex in the It was a fifth 
grade and the girls were about 10 and 11 vears of age 
None had been born in Palestine or had seen it. 

One of the girls sang for me 


Arab countries 


And while she sang 


she cried. And while she was singing, I counted seven 


other little girls also weeping. This is the song: 


We are your men, O Gamal, we want to defeat the 
enemy 

O girl, go tell your mother, Palestine is turned to 
ruins 

Are they not afraid of God to have thrown us like 
this over the sand? 

The sad Palestine is crying, ‘O Gamel 

O Gamal, sharpen our swords and throw them in 
the midst of seas.’ 

We want our country Palestine, the native land of 
my relatives and friends. 

Are they not afraid of God to have sold us for the 
cheapest dinar?” 

Palestine is a precious Arab country, 

The Arabs are a strong nation which does not ac- 
cept humiliation, 

The Jews are criminals who settled Palestine and ex- 
pelled its inhabitants, 
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We young Arabs shall always remember Palestine 
and shall expel the criminals out of it 

Long live Palestine, and long live the Arabs. 

European educators in the UNESCO program envy 
American education with its emphasis upon problem- 
solving and personality development. A curse of tra- 
ditional Arab education is rote memorization. 
ized recitations dominate classwork. 


Memor- 
Examinations are 
given demanding an exact reproduction of the text- 
book. A youth's career can hinge upon memorization 
rather than realization. It is told that one youth failed 
to get a scholarship because he missed by two words 
exactly repeating a text's answer. 


> oC 0 


Children of Moscow 

The children of Moscow are friendly. Always they 
spoke to me of peace between “our two great nations.” 
| presumably was made an honorary member of the 
Young Pioneers in one classroom after another, for time 
and again | was decorated by pupils with their badges. 

But the children are conditioned for a reversal in 
attitude by a propagandistic education. Among my 
Moscow friends is a renowned authority on language 
instruction in the U.S.S.R. Her name is Mrs. Tsvetkova, 
and she is co-author of a 1959 publication widely used 
by students preparing to be English language teachers. 
When I left Moscow she gave to me — as a parting gift 

a book of folk tales for my daughter. 

On page 180 of Mrs. Tsvetkova’s book is a reading 
entitled “Korean Towns After American Occupation.” 
It is a reproduction of a report of a North Korean Com- 
mission entitled “For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy,” dated August 3, 1951, and it reads: 


‘The Commission visiting Phyongyang, the tempor- 
ary capital of the Korean People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic 


‘Before the war Phyongyang had a population of 
100.000 The town is now a total ruin. Some 
of the modern buildings still stand in skeleton form. 
Many churches were destroyed and all of the city hos- 
pitals 
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Not all of the buildings were destroyed by 
bombing. Many of them were blown up or set on fire 
when the American troops retreated. 

“(The Commission also visited the city of Nampho). 
The city had 20,000 buildings now practically destroy- 
ed. Of 26 schools only two can be used, and only 
one of many churches, a small one. 

“The American occupation of Nampho lasted from 


Dr. Kent 
Pillsbury, 
Kappa Delta Pi 
Award Winner 


October 22 to December 
5, 1950. During that time ‘ 
many buildings were burned and all foodstuffs were 
destroyed. The Americans brutally killed 1,511 peo 
ple, more than half of them women and children.” 
There are other provocative readings for the Eng 
lish-language students. There are quotations from Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, a onetime chairman of the American 
Communist Party, and from Theodore 
American author 


Dreiser, an 
In America their utterances how 

probably would cause little stir 
But in the U.S.S.R. they can incite attitudes of enmity 
that could build into war 


ever critical of us 


Mrs. Tsvetkova has experienced great tragedy. She 
has seen many children die of starvation in her class 
room. She tells of conditions during famines in the 
U.S.S.R. that are horrifying. She has seen the Nazis 
throw children alive into wells. 

But her book is now instilling in other Russian teach 
ers — and, through thern, in Russian children the 
kind of hate that can move people to commit the very 
same kind of brutalities that Mrs. Tsvetkova herself has 
witnessed. It can help lead to a war which would 
embroil my sons and the sons of millions of other fathers 
and mothers and, indeed, all of mankind. 


Mrs. Tsvetkova is a kindly person — a gentle woman 


She is elderly, somewhat near-sighted, heavy-set, grand- 
motherly 


She was most courteous to me. She was 
interested in knowing about my daughter. But when I 
think of her textbook, I wonder at what she is doing 


to my sons 


Polish Youth 

In Poland I attended a dance at the university in 
Warsaw. A thousand Polish youths were dancing mad- 
ly to be-bop and rock-and-roll music. In the U.S.S.R. 
this would be heretical. Jazz is a bootlegged music 
in the U.S.S.R. It is regarded as an expression of the 
decadent capitalistic countries, chaotic and anarchical, 
not suitable for the orderly society that is Commun- 
ism. But the Polish students do not know this or don’t 


care. Many were outspoken and told me that there 
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were less than 5 per cent Communists among them. | 
attended a satire theater where youths openly criticized 
the collectivization programs and the housing situation. 
Seemingly the only taboo is criticism of the U.S.S.R 
and foreign policy. There are U. S. foreign affairs ex- 
perts, such as Stewart and Joseph Alsop, who do not 
believe that such freedom is compatible with Poland's 
socialization programs and predict violent revolts. 
oO ° ° 
A Change of Mind 


Generally educators are teaching today for inter 
national understanding without much comprehension 
of what it means. Many teachers vaguely believe that 
if children are taught about anoth country, it will 
lead to an appreciation of that country and its ways 

This may be the case. Or then again it may not. 
I'm thinking of an incident that took place in an 
English girls’ school. (The girls are segregated from the 
At this 


particular school an UNESCO program was under way 


boys in England as in the Arab countries 
to teach the girls about India Before starting the 
study, they were given an attitude examination. Among 
the questions was one asking if they were prejudiced 
against marrying a person of another color, such as 
an Indian. More than 90 per cent answered, “No.” 
Then for the next five months they studied India and 
the status of Indian women. An Indian accompanied 
by his wife lectured to them. His wife stood diffidently 
aside while he explained to the British girls that many 
privileges which they enjoved were not permitted In 
dian women 
UNESCO test 
was again given to determine if there were any changes 


Asked if they 


were prejudiced against marrving a person ot another 


At the conclusion of the course the 
in attitudes And, indeed there were 


color, such as an Indian, more than 90 per cent an 


swered, “Yes!” 


Arab boy in reading class at Karomeh Camp School in 


the Jordan Valley. 








A Lesson in Americanism 














Americanism? | am an American. 
But 
the heart feels about Americanism. 


a “foreigner” taught me how 


I was born in this Land of the 
Free of parents who, also, were 


born in America. As a teacher, I 
had for long hours elucidated in my 
class on the favors and the privileges 
of our 
dents I 
grandeurs of our democracy. 
And then 


man, a fellow teacher, who was born 


great country. To my stu- 


had extolled the glorious 
one day, a small dark 


across the Atlantic, made me know 
that my talk was lip service. I un- 
derstood and felt for the first time 
a deep revelation of what it means 
to proudly feel, “I am an American.” 

That day there was a film being 
shown to our eighth graders about 
Our Flag. 
ped outside the room 


This friend of mine step- 
Blithely | 
urged him to come in and get some 
patriotism. 

He gripped the 
His knuckles 


whitened with pressure. The sunlight 


I watched him 
handrail of the steps 


came through an open window and 
revealed the muscles tensed around 
his lips. In his eyes! There I saw the 
story! A suspicion of tears strug- 
gled to escape. 

I presume that he sensed my con- 
cern as he began to explain. In a 
voice quiet and rich with dig- 
nity — he opened his heart and un- 
folded what it meant to be an Amer- 
ican. 

“When I the old 
country, we lived in poverty, fear, 


was a boy in 
and persecution. One Sunday morn- 
ing I saw my grandfather murdered! 
He was a minister. He was drag- 
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In tribute to a gentleman and 


an American — Nicholas Petica — 


ged from his pulpit in front of his 
congregation. Uniformed soldiers 
from the adjoining province beat 
him to death. 

“That night my mother and I fled. 


We traveled by darkness. By day 


we hid. For sustenance we munch- 
ed on black bread. 
“Finally — after aeons and aeons 


of time it seemed — we came to the 
border. Then after a long, long lapse 
of time and struggle and effort, we 
were on a ship headed for — Amer- 
ica! Amer- 
ica and opportunity! America — our 


America and freedom! 


goal! 
“Huddled in steerage, I passed the 
days waiting — waiting — always 


fearful that something would prevent 
my reaching America. 

“And then! There it was! The 
Statue of Liberty! This meant My 
America. In the distance I could see 
the torch silhouetted against the free 
sky of That day my life 


was born. 


America 


“I explained to the excited, bund- 
led women in their babushkas that 
this — Statue of Liberty — was our 
saving! 

“I arrived in America. I was wel- 
comed. In the years that followed I 
learned the language. 
cated in the free public schools of 
this country. America fulfilled my 
dreams far beyond the highest of 
my hopes. 

“Today I cannot view a picture 
of the Statue of Liberty without 
‘breaking down’ with gratitude to 
this country to which I owe my life.” 
He had finished 
The sunlight played on 


I was edu- 


Silence ensued. 


his story. 





from your student — M. Buchanan 





the whitened knuckles as his hands 
gradually relaxed on the handrail. 
His voice softened. He smiled, a 
smile of pathos and pride — a mem- 
ory of grief and joy — and he told 
me, “I am an American.” 

My friend has since passed away, 
but his spirit continues to glow. I 
never see the sunlight through an 
open window that I don’t recall the 
frightened boy who fled through the 
darkness. I never see a picture of an 
American symbol that I don’t see a 
picture of an immigrant boy point- 
ing to the Statue of Liberty. I never 
hear patriotic music that I am not 
enveloped in a covering of appre- 
ciation for this land of ours. 

Through the passing of years, 
time has not dimmed the lesson he 
taught me. I have striven to give 
those young students under my care 
in the classroom that same lesson of 
Americanism. 

And to me there is a poignant 
realization when | say that this man 
taught me that the sweetest words 
in the English language are — 

“I AM AN AMERICAN" 


Editor's note: 

The spirit of Nicholas Petica glows 
in the hearts of all who knew and 
worked with him. His son, Ronald, 
is following in his father’s footsteps 
at ASU. He was one of the AEA’s 
1959 Scholarship Award winners. 


Nicholas 
Petica’s son, 
Ronald 
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The Prinicipal 
And His Role In 
Educational 
Leadership 


A. Carson, Assistant 


Superintendent, Tucson 
Public Schools and NEA 


Director for Arizona 


It was my privilege to have had 
a class in 1923 under the leadership 
of Dr. Elwood Cubberley. The title 
of the course was the same as the 
title chosen for this article, except 
that it restricted the principalship 
to that of the elementary school. In 
the course, Cubberley presented a 
new concept of the principalship. He 
considered the position to be one of 
educational leadership. In Tucson at 
that time elementary principals were 
appointed and were paid $96 per 
year additional salary and the pri- 
mary duty was to send in the at- 
tendance report at the end of each 
month The high 


school principalship was given some- 


and each year 
what more status in the school or- 
ganization 

As the position of the principal has 


increased in should re- 


status we 
member that the primary function 
of the principal as an educational 
leader is to provide a sound learning 
that 


struct and pupils may learn. We may 


situation so teachers 


may in- 
divide the principal's duties into two 
aspects general administration of 
the school and the supervision of the 
instructional program. Many of our 
present administrators were ap- 
pointed on “hope for the best ap 
proach” and were not trained in the 
art of supervision. Administrative 
detail is important, but we must be 
careful that this phase of our work 
does not get all our attention and 
thought. The most important duty of 
the principal is the leadership pro- 
99 


vided in the improvement of the 


educational program. He must as- 
sume this position of leadership in 
his school, among faculty and stu- 
dents, and in the community 

The principal occupies a unique 
position in that he is much closer to 
the actual than 


anv other can- 


situation 
We 


not expect all principals to be equal- 


learning 


administrator 


lv able to work in all fields for im- 
provement in quality education. For 
that 


provide 


reason, most school districts 


some type of additional 
help and resources. It is the princi- 
pal’s responsibility to make known 
to teachers the sources available and 
urge them to make use of whatever 
aids are available 
Recognize Differences 

One of the greatest responsibili- 
ties of the principal, or for that mat- 
ter, any administrator, is to recog- 
individual differences in 
We all know there are dif- 


ferences in the thirty students in the 


nize the 
teachers 
classroom and the teacher 
this 


program to better meet the needs of 


recog- 


nizing will try to adjust the 


the individuals. It is necessary for 
the teacher to create a climate or 
rapport with the class so that learn- 
ing can take place. It is equally 
important that the principal assume 
the major responsibility of creating 
an environment where teachers can 
feel free to carry on the job of in 
struction 

Teachers, like the rest of us, vary 
in intelligence and educational back- 


We 


strengths and weaknesses of each 


ground need to learn the 


person in his training and in his 
ability to plan and understand the 
educational objectives of the school 
attributes of the 


not only 


Personal indi 


vidual are very important 
but one of the most difficult for ad 
ministrators to help the individual 
to improve. Among these I should 
like to mention personal appearance 
vitality, and the capacity for self 


analysis. Closely associated with 
these are certain psychological fac 
tors such as emotional stability and 

that 
stable 


and the administrator should always 


sensitiveness. It is necessary 


each person be emotionally 


be on the alert for conditions, in or 
out of school, which tend to upset 
teachers 

In any school we have a great ce 
gree of variation in experience rang 
ing all the way from the beginner to 
the tried We 


work with the inexperienced and not 


traditionalist must 
allowed him to flounder in the first 
We should use the ex 


perienced teacher wherever possible 


few months 


to aid other teachers, being careful 
that we do not give the impression 
that we feel the one person has the 
answer for all 

Teaching competence is the big 
criterion of teaching 
Teachers must know the subject, the 


successful 


pupils, and the skills necessary to 
cause changes in the learning of the 
students. Principals will soon learn 
of the 


the weaknesses individuals 
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The Principal and His Role 
which cde 
ticiencies might be remedied. 


Our and at- 
titude toward our profession is most 


and suggest ways in 


own responsibility 


important. As teachers we can mold 
public opinion either for or against 
the profession or the public schools 
We should constantly strive to im- 
prove the professional spirit of all| 
of us and seek to practice the Code | 
of Ethics as adopted by the Na-| 
tional 


Education Association. It is | 


unfortunate when anyone in the pro- 


fession criticizes to the public other | 


| 


employees or the schools. Teachers | 
should be encouraged to make con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions 
to the prince ipal or other supervisors 

The principal must seek to im- 
He 


one 


prove his professional status 


dedicated 
ick al { | 


must be i person 


with an servi and with 
a vision of the educational objectives 
hee “ ould li ke to 


He must read not only 
rent professional literature but keep 


have his school 


attain cur- 


himself informed of current 


hap 


penings in other fields of activity 


Humility is the world’s 
most respected ittributes. The prin 
will do well to 
when dealing with 


Sometimes it is 


one ot 


remember 


ipal 


this students, 


teachers, or parents 
make final 
should alwavs be 
change if our decision proves to be 


the 


necessary to dec 1s1OnNs 


but we ready to 


wrong one 


Principals must be cheerful and 
optimistic and exhibit a high degree 
understanding 


All the 


human 


of patience and 
sympathy with each person 
peopk we work with are 
beings, and we all have our prob- 
lems. The principal must be ready to 
assist in the solution of these prob- 


lems 

the of the 
teacher is important for a successful 
the of the 


successful school 


Enthusiasm on part 
and on 


for a 


Enthusiasm is contagious 


classroom part 


principal 


We expect teachers to be loyal to 
their co-workers and administrators, 
and it is imperative that we prac- 
tice that same loyalty to all our co- 


workers 
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Above all, let us all be able to 
make 


possible of ourselves, seeking con- 


as objective an analysis as 


stantly to improve our weaknesses. 

Let all that the 
growth of the and the 
of the leader 


us remember 
teacher 


growth educational 





complement each other. Better edu- 
cational leaders complement each 
other. Better education of the pupils 
will be the result of working to- 
gether, teachers and administrators, 
for the continuous improvement of 
the schools. 


IMAGINE 
YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson’s 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 

The entire program is based on 
Anderson's book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 

Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 544x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 

HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 

P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 


flavor of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 





Mike— 


A Challenge 
To Our Teachers 


By Matt Hanhila, Principal, 
Carl Hayden High School, Phoenix 


The life of a high school principal 
is an interesting one. There occur 
problems in his daily work that run 
the gamut of human emotions. Some 
are funny, others are sad, and still 
others are nerve-wracking. Some 
problems disappoint the school ad- 
ministrator and sometimes he is 
thrilled 

I would like to relate the story of 
a freshman in our high school. In 
order not to draw undue attention 
to him I will call him “Mike. 

Mike first came to my notice when 
he wrote me the following letter at 
the end of his eighth-grade year in 
school: 

Mike 
2000 East Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 
April 24, 1959 
The Principal of Carl Hayden High 
School 
3333 West Roosevelt Street 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Dear Sir: 


I will be 


school next year and I hope you will 


attending your high 


be so kind as to answer for me the 


following questions about your 


school. 

1. I have obtained my teacher's con- 
take the advanced cur- 
I would like to know if 
as a freshman, I will be able to 


sent to 


riculum 


take six subjects when I have my 

teacher's recommendation 

Can a student take laboratory 

science in his sophomore year? 
3. Will courses in 


more advanced 


laboratory science (such as Phy- 
sics 3-4 or Chemistry 3-4) be giv- 


en within the next four vears? If 
so, when? 


Will analvtic 


culus be given to us within the 


geometry and cal 
next four years? If so, when? 
What are the requirements for 
honor classes? 

Could you give me a list of the 
textbooks, etc. of freshman sub- 
jects and their prices? 

Thank you very much. Enclosed 
you will find a self-addressed enve- 
Please this 
as soon as possible since it is urgent- 
ly needed 


lope send information 


Respectfully yours, 
Mike 
Of course, I! 


promptly 


him 
I gave him the informa- 
tion he desired and, in the hustle 
bustle of opening 
promptly forgot hm 


answered 


and school, 

He was brought to my attention 
again soon after school started by 
his counselor who remarked about 
his high scores on differential apti- 
tude tests. | 


respondence with him but again he 


remembered my cor- 


slipped my mind 


Advanced In Algebra 

About twelve weeks after school 
started, our assistant principal came 
to me and told me that Mike’s math 


teacher him 


wanted to advance 
from freshman algebra to advanced 
algebra. My immediate 
taught algebra for 
that Mike 


factoring 


reaction, 
having many 


years, was would not 


know his and I so in- 
formed the assistant principal. 

“I'd like to have you talk to him 
anyway,” he said 


I agreed. Mike came into my of- 


Hanhila 


fice, carrving his brief case. He was 


fairly tall 


for a freshman, serious of demeanor 


a studious looking boy 


and vers polite 

I kidded him about trying to get 
out of our most basic math because 
he could not do the work. Mike said 
nothing. I could see 
had fallen flat. I changed tactics. I 
told him that I felt that he would 
be too far behind in his work to be 


that my joke 


able to do advanced algebra. How 
ever, I informed him that I would 
give him a little exam to see how 
well he could do 

“Quickly, 
quested. 


He did. He 


otherwise, it was done correctly 


factor x’ 


missed a sign but 


“Now factor x* 16.” I suggested 

He factored this completely 

“Now give me the quadratic for- 
mula,” 1 demanded 

This he did without batting an 
eye 

Then I asked him to factor 12x’ 
25x 12. He thought for a moment 
and then asked for a pencil and a 
piece of paper. He did it correctly 

Finally, | asked him to extract the 
square root of 1,002,001. He admit- 
ted that he did not remember how, 
but be quickly 
his book 
had square 
root problems. He knew where to 
go for the answer. 


thumbed through 


and found the section 


which illustrations of 


This was delightful! I agreed to 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


ion fill in avd mail 


mu decide to ge 


1 cent you pry noth 


We supply on con -ignment 

if POUR VARIETIES of Lamous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is 


wrapped with a band printed 


with your organizath ns name and picture 


You pay alter you have sold the candy and 
return what you don't sell. Candy is sold 


at less than regu! You make 


our $1.00 box 
(6654 profit to you on cost) 


ur retail price. 
$12.00 on every 3O «ales of 


There's no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 


FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 


obligat inf on your Fund 


Raising Plan 
N imme 
Age if under 21 


Address 


ormation 


Organization 


Phone 
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permit Mike to enroll in the ad- 
vanced algebra class and also to 
take biology even though he was 
twelve weeks late. Mike was tops 
in both during the 
spring he placed first in a statewide 
mathematics test for freshmen. 


classes and 


Mike has analyzed himself pretty 
well. One day his counselor asked 
him to serve on a panel for a pro- 
gram. He stopped in to see her and 
politely asked her what the program 
was. She informed him that it was 
a program of typical teen-agers. He 
quickly said, “I don't think you will 
want me. I am not a typical teen- 
ager.” 


And he is so right! 


Mike's brougnt 
me a review he had written about a 
story which was assigned in his Eng- 
lish The would do 
credit to a professional critic. It was 
well written, analyzed the author's 
thinking very keenly, and his choice 


English teacher 


class review 


of vocabulary was excellent. 


On graduation night, Mike came 
out early. He was seated right in 
the middle of the amphitheater by 
himself. One of our teachers walked 
by Mike and asked him why he was 
out so early 


“I came early,” said Mike, “to find 
out what the valedictorian does.” 


You know, I have no doubt but 
that Mike will be our valedictorian 
when he graduates 


I have been in the school business 
for nearly thirty years. These boys, 
like Mike, come very rarely and it 
They 


present a challenge to the teachers 


is a pleasure to have them. 


and they are a joy to have around. 


We will hear more of Mike. He is 
a rarity. Our schools and our society 
face a challenge. We must develop 
him to his fullest potential in order 
to reap the benefits of his keen in- 
tellect 


Incidents like these, and boys and 
girls like Mike, make a principal's 
life rewarding. There is no joy like 
discovering and 
just knowing the “Mikes” in our 


public schools. 


and developing 


SUCCESS 


IN SPELLING 


by Madden and Carlson 


The best all-round 
instructional program 

in spelling distinguished ' 
by 


* Sensible teaching of phonics 
based on sound research 


¢ Stress on visual perception 
and recall 


¢ Systematic practice of dic- 
tionary skills 


e An unexcelled word list 


Textbooks, Grades 2-8 
Workbook Edition, Grades 2-8 


Teacher’s Editions (with repro- 
duced text pages and answers) 


World Book Company 


2054 University Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Donald B. Jones, Pacific Coast Manager 


M. W. Pechet, Arizona Representative 








Resolutions Passed By WCOTP At Its Meeting In Amsterdam, Holland 
August, 1960 


This Assembly of Delegates of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession affirms that the right to live 
and to live a healthy life is a fundamental prerequisite to all other 
human rights. This right means not only the absence of disease or 
other handicaps but the enjoyment of a state of physical, mental 
and social well-being. 

1. The teaching of health to all children, from nursery school up 
wards 

2. Increased cooperation in this field, among teachers, parents and 
health personnel. 

3. Provision of health services to children at all times, including 
holidays 

4. School buildings planned “for the full development of the total 
program of the school.” 

5. Classes small enough to permit the teacher to give attention 
to each child. Reasonable class sizes promote healthful living, it was 
agreed 

6. Elimination of excessive amounts of homework and less em- 
phasis on tests, external, comprehensive year-end, thereby lessening 
pressure on the child. 

7. Complete free medical service to every child of school age 

8. School meals for all children who need them 

9. Adequate training for teachers to enable them to discharge 
their responsibilities in regard to child health 

10. Safeguards for the health of the teacher himself, including 
sabbatical leaves, retirement pensions, adequate sick and maternity 
leave 

WCOTP is composed of 105 national members aad mumerous essociate members repr 
senting millions of teachers in 60 countries. Its purpose is to enable members of the teach 


ing profession of all stages of education to exert an influence corresponding to the im 
portance of their social function 








Where’s the Money 
Coming From? 


Money is the biggest problem fac 
ing this year’s college-bound crop of 
juniors and seniors. Scholastic Maga 
zine reports that only 35.5 per cent 
of those headed for college expect 
to have enough money of their own 
or from family or friends. Four out 
of five count on part-time work; one 
out of four expects a scholarship 
7.6 per cent intend to borrow, and 
one out of four isn’t sure what to do 

As for their parents, they know 
that college expenses for their child 
will run anywhere from $875 (city 
college) to $1,574 ( private college 
a vear but they haven't saved 
nearly enough to meet them Asa 
matter of fact, according to the Ford 
Foundation, the median amount 
saved last year by parents for col 
lege expenses was $150. At this rate, 
it would take 10 years of savings to 


wov ide one years college expense 
I a I 








Services Offered By The 


AE A Horace Mann Companies 


4440 N. 19th Ave., Phoenix, Phone AM 4-3251 


All types of modern plans, including 
Life Retirement Income, Savings, Endow 
ments, Ordinary Life, Mortgage, Edu 
cational and Term available to teach 
ers and their families 


Insurance 


Savings on your automobile imsurance 


Automobile because of insuring with other teach 
ers who are generally safe drivers 
Nationwide claim service. Can be con 
tinued when leaving the profession 


Insurance 


The Arizona Education Association is 
Professional insuring each of its active members 
on a 100% basis through the Horace 
Mann Statewide group. Coverage in 
the amount of $25,000 per member 


Liability 


\ diversitied, managed investment 
Horace Mann business enterprise approved by the 
AEA. It seeks to provide an invest 
ment program in which relative stab 
ility of principle and reasonable in 


Fund, Inc. 








come are combined with the possi 
bility of long term growth 
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AP 
FREE. ..to help you in the classroom 


Are you looking for classroom aids in teaching? New Among them you'll find maps, kits, film strips, motion 


projects and materials? Then this booklet should interest pictures, booklets, charts, study prints and many other 


you. It describes a wide variety of instructional aids 
all offered without charge. 


items. But the BOOKLET tells the story best—and even 
includes order cards for you. It’s yours for the asking. 


Note: Offer good only in Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Utah and Washington. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Standard Oil Company of California 
Educational Services 

225 Bush Street 

San Francisco 20, California 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 
“Free Teaching Materials and Services.” 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


eee 





I eee 





STREET ADDRESS___________ 








0 —— —_ . . —_—_ ZONE 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


plans ahead to serve you better 
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ones family 


See terry and Lone? 

Lane ha: @ beg 
brother and o 
beg. marrved eater 


Lene hat o oolher 
and tather tee 


Mrs. Mary Schall, first grade teacher at Arizona State University’s 
Campus Laboratory School, demonstrates two reading approaches 
to Dr. John Barnes. Director of the ASU Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Field Services. 


rie Mhenice 2) 


How much instruction in phonics do first graders really need? 


Should vowels or consonants provide six-year-olds their principal 
phonetic cues to word recognition? 


These are two of the questions which the Arizona State University 
Campus Laboratory School is attempting to answer through action research 
This project is one of several research programs being carried on by the 
University as it provides continuing leadership through its Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Services 


Three other examples of current research being conducted by the Bureau 
are these: 

Washington District is engaged in a districi-wide in-service program 

making excellent use of six ASU specialisis in Arithmetic, Elemen- 

tary School Science, Reading. Social Studies, Creativity. and In- 
structional Aids. 

Payson Public Schools are participating in a year of general school 
consultancy with emphasis on planning for a complete new high 

school. 


Kyrene has just completed a year’s study involving two consultants 
and many teachers. Units of teaching. guides, and curriculums were 
prepared for potential drop-out students in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


Whether your school is large or small, think of Arizona State University 
as a source of research and service assistance — for school surveys, con- 
sultancy, or teacher development programs. Telephone or write John B. 
Barnes, Director, Bureau of Educational Research and Services. 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TEMPE 
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degree from Ari 
zona State 


torate from Columbia University in 


is a teacher in the 


After 


trict 


supervisor and 
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a principal in that district, he 


State 
president of the Arizona Education Asso- 
ciation 


public 
Education 
graduate 

has lived in Phoenix since 


as editorial 


accepted 


his present position in 1959 as principal 
of the Campus Laboratory School at ASI 


Dr. Doyle is a member of the Arizona 


Curriculum Commission and vic« 


He served last year as chairman 


of the AEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 


cation 


and Professional Standards 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


Joseph Stocker is the newly appointed 
Ari’ 
Stock 

of Okiah ous 
1946. He 
editor for the 


assistant for the 
Association Mr 
of the 


relations 


University 
“orve a 


page Arizona 


limes in Phoenix. Since 1949 he has free 


lanced for national magazines. His ar- 
ticles have appeared in some 90 different 


publications 


MATT HANHILA 


Matt Hanhila is serving his fourth year 
is principal of Carl Hayden High School 
Phoenix, Arizona. Preceding this assign- 
ment 
South 
vears 

He is 
Kingman Schools, a past president of the 
Arizona State High School Principals As- 
sociation and a past president of the Ari- 
zona Association of School Administrators 


Mr. Hanhila served as principal of 


Mountain High School for four 


a former superintendent of the 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 


The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest's 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Iilinois 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 


Name 
School 


Address 











iS IT ETHICAL . . 

To judge a child be- 
fore seeking out the 
reasons for his diffi- 


culties? 


SUSAN, a fifth grader, listened attentively to the lessons on health. She 
answered correctly all the questions concerning the necessity for cleanliness 
of clothing and body. However, day by day, she appeared at school with 
unwashed hair, dirty fingernails, and an aroma that offended her class- 
mates and her teacher. Subtle suggestions were ignored. Susan listened 
blandly to tactful remarks and appeared the next day unchanged in any 


respect 


At last the teacher, losing 


the windows had to remain closed, said sharply 


his patience completely one rainy day when 
“Susan, if your mother 
Doesn't she 
What kind 
If other children’s parents take care of them 


can't or won't keep you clean, we shall have to wash you her 
know that fifth grade girls have to look nic« 


f home do you come from? 


and be cle an? 


why can't yours?” 


Susan answered quietly, “My mother died last September. Daddy can't 


get anyone to stay with us because no one wants to come to take care of 


seven kids * 


AEA—NEA Code of Ethics — Second Principle: (2) Seek to establish friendly and 
cooperative relationships with the home in order to understand the child 











How big 


: * 
Supplementary Readers 


p them develop reading 
- skills as they explore the whole, 
wide world .. . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
Eto the exciting exploits of 

Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
These high interest readers 

Mea: _ Support your basic program, help 
_you achieve important objectives. 

“ * ¥ 100 titles, for 

I estas 8, oumnrte fi 


boa ware 


’ 


is the world? 


| 


: 
“ 


Photography 
Payola 


The Professional Photographers of 


America, Inc., at its recent convention in 
Chicago, censured the practice of school 
officials and photographers who make un- 
der-the-table deals to obtain school photo- 


graphic contracts. 


The resolution declared that the photog- 
raphers “condemn the giving of monies or 
other things of value for personal enrich 
ment to individuals for the purpose of se- 
curing contracts, or for special treatment 
in connection with such operation. We 
consider such conduct unbecoming to a 
professional photographer and a violation 
of our Code of Ethics.” 

The resolution also asked school officials 
to take necessary action uZainst members 
of their staffs who invite encourage or 
accept things of value for “having used 
their good offices to secure contracts for 


school photography.” 


Future School 
Administrators 


Urging a drastic overhauling of uni 


versity courses for the preparation of 
“Professional 
Administrators for America’s Schools,” the 
1960 vearbook of the 
tion of School Administrators, has taken a 


long look into the school superinte ndency 


future school administrators 


American Associa- 


The 10-page vearbook que tes salaries 
iverage ages, educational ba kground ind 
nelations for better chool adn 


m the superintendents 


pics «are iv silabk for $5 tre 
the issociation whic is a dey rtrment « 


the NEA, 1201 16th St.. N.W.. Washing 
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Teacher Morale 
As The 
Teacher Sees It 


affect 
teacher morale was the purpose of 
a survey conducted in 20 school sys- 
tems by the Division of Surveys and 
Field Services of George Peabody 


Determining what factors 


College for Teachers and presented 
by its associa*e director, Henry 
Harap, in an article in the June is- 
sue of The Nation's Schools. 
Asked to on a 


scale of three steps, good, average 


estimate morale 
and low and to suggest what could 
be done to improve morale, what 
their most pressing problems were 
and what they thought were their 
school system's strengths and weak- 
nesses, the teachers surveved brought 
to light the following results: 


“The most significant fact reveal- 
ed in the tabulation of the strengths 
of a school system was the impor- 
tance that teachers attached to good 


administration 


“The status of morale in the 20 
school systems studied varied from 
less than fair to very good, with the 


average 


midway between fair and 


good 

“The most frequent suggestion for 
the improvement of morale showed 
that a good salary scale and reason- 


the most 
potent factors creating satisfaction. 


ably small classes were 

“The chief focuses of discontent 
were: large classes, poor buildings, 
and lack of a rest period, particular- 
ly in the elementary schools. 

Morale was slightly higher among 
teachers in the elementary schools 
than it was among teachers in the 
high schools 

“Class size was one of the most 
potent factors shaping the teacher's 
attitude toward the job. 

“The administrator tended to over- 
estimate the degree of morale among 
the teachers of his school system. He 
was not always aware of all condi- 
tions that determined the teachers’ 
attitudes. 

“Sharing decision 


in making, 


where it existed, was; rated among 
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the strongest points in the school 
system and where sharing in policy 
making was neglected, morale was 
adversely affected. 

“Morale was relatively lower in 
schools with poor administration. 

“Poor housing was a cause of irri- 
tation and, conversely, a good build- 
ing created satisfaction.” 

Mr. Harap also points out the sur- 
vey revealed that “the lack of confi- 
dence in the board of education was 
a corroding influence on the morale 
of teachers.” 


24 fascinating 
for the elemen 





You and Europe 
Send A Postcard For Details 


ASU offers an Education 
Workshop of 6 units this 
summer touring Europe. 
i Pleasurable education. Dr. 
Pillsbury, of ASU 


es the tour. 


Kent 


Write now to: 








SUMMER SESSIONS, ASU, TEMPE, ARIZONA 
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tary classroom! 


INCLUDING SIX NEW TITLES JUST PUBLISHED 
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: =| WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1154 Reco Avenve 
NEW TITLES 


Send me 
Atomic Energy 


: Send me 
Howoii 


Alaska NAME 
Time 
Bees & Wasps 


Life under the 
Microscope 


ADDRESS 


city 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| scnoor 
| 
| 
| 
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St. Lowis 26, Missouri 


sets of the CLASSROOM SCIENCE LIBRARY @ $11.14 each, postpaid 


sets of the six new titles @ 2.864 each, postpaid 





Neighbors 
(From Page 13) 


It would appear that religion in its 
highest and best sense is involved. 
At best, it is most difficult to compre- 
hend the meaning of the good life. 
We wonder sometimes if, in spite of 
what we say about materialism, it 
doesn't have a death grip upon the 
world, or most of it. 


Dr. P. A. Sorokin, in his Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, writes, “The sen- 
sate (materialistic) culture did its 
best in the way of degrading man 
to the level of mere reflex mechan- 
ism, a mere organism motivated by 
sex, a mere semi-mechanical, semi- 
physiological organism, devoid of 
any divine spark, of any absolute 


value, of anything sacred.” 


Dr. Albeit Schweitzer says in his 
Philosophy of Civilization, “Suicide 
. Ma- 
terial achievements are not civiliza- 
but only 
so far as the mental habit of civilized 
peoples is capable of allowing them 
to work towards the perfecting of 
the individual and the community.” 


of civilization is in process 


tion, become civilization 


Perhaps everyone should grab his 
boot straps and, if possible, look with 
Wordsworth’s “inner eye” beyond 
what he has been seeing with his 


‘emphirical eye.” 


Of course, all this amounts to is 
the folly of an “egg-head,.” accord- 
ing to Adolph Hitler's Nazi philos- 


ophy. The Nazis invented the term 





As soon as your 
1960-1961 AEA-NEA dues 
are paid you will have 
$25,000 
On - the - Job 
Liability Insurance 
paid for by your AEA. 








What Other States Are Doing . . . 


During its 1960 session, the 
South Carolina legislature ap- 
proved an average 12 percent in 
crease in state aid for teacher 
salaries. State-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning were 
given additional funds to raise the 
salaries of their faculties by 6 per- 
cent and were allowed to increase 
tuition and fees to give additional 
pay boosts. 
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Mark Your Calendar 
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STATE MEETINGS 
1960 
American Education Week 
Nov. Il Veterans Day 
Nov. 15 NEA Pres 
Yuma 
Nov. 16 NEA 
Tucson 
Nov. 17 NEA 
in Safford 
Nov. 19 


Nov. 6-12 


Kline will 


Clarice 
visit 


Kline in 


Pres Clarice 


Pres. Clarice Kline in 

AEA Tri-€ 

Nov. 24 Thanksgiving 

Dec. 28-30 National Council of Teachers 
ot Mathem atic Meeting 
Tennpe Arizona 


mierence 


Christmas 


1961 
AAAVED Meeting 
Annual 
onterem™ ASI 
Public Schools Week 
March 9-10 ASCD Spring Meeting 
March 10-11 Arizona Personal & Guid 
Association Conference 
March 18-19 Delta Kappa Gamma Stats 


Convention, Tucson 
March 23 SNEA Convention 
March 24 p.m.-25 — DCI 
April 7-8 AFA 
Ph wT 
April 16-22 
April 16-19 
Tucson 
April 20-22 »s thwest Re gional Conter 
ence NEA Dept. of Classroom Teacher 
RK iumad i Inn 


Feb. 17-18 
Feb. 25-28 
Arts © 
March—Ist Week 


Spring Language 


ance 


Flagst att 
Annual Meeting 
Delegate Assembly 
Nat'l Library Week 


NEA Instructional Conf 


Phoenix 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 

1960 

Council of hief State 
Annual Meeting, Santa 


November 15-19 
School Officers 
Fe New Mexico 

November 253-26 National Council for 
the Social Studies, National Convention 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Nov. 29-30 NAASTA 
Oklahoma City 

Dec. 11-15 
NAASTA 

December 28-30 Speech Association of 
America, Convention, St. Louis, Mis 
souri 


Biltmore Hotel 


Field Service Conf. of 
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1961 
January 258 Division of 


NEA Educational Travel Fair 
[inois 


February 11-15 National Asso« 
Secondary School Convention 
Michigan 


February 22-25 
Research Association 
tion, Chicago, Illinots 

February 22-25 

ot Colk ges tor 

Mi eting 


Travel Service 
Chicaw 


iition of 
Ly troit, 


I duc itional 
Annual 


American 
Conven 


Association 
Education 


American 
Teac he r 


Ilinois 


United Business Edu 
National Convention 


( hic ago 
February 23-25 
cation Association 
Chicago, IMlinois 
February 25-28 
of School 
ference 
March 5- 


cation 


Illinois 


March 11-14 America 
School Administrators 
ing, St Missouri 


Association 
Re gional ( st 
slifornia 


American 
Administrators 
San Francisco, ¢ 


Association for Higher Edu 
National Conference Chicade 


Association for 
Regional Meet 
Louis 
March 12-16 — Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development ational 
Convention, Chicago iH 


March 12-14 National Council of Ad 
ministrative Women in Education, Na 
tional Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri 


irs 


March 18-22 
School Principals 
lantic City 


Department of Elementary 
Annual Meeting, At 
New Je my 


National Women 


March 21-25 
( National Conventic 


ounselors 


Colorado 


ind 
Denver 


March 
I hil ! 


March 25-29 
Assan lation 
cago, Illinois 


March 27-30 
Guidance 
Colorado 


March 27-29 American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea 
tion, Midwest District Convention, Mi: 
waukee, Wisconsin 


June 25-30 NEA Annual Convention 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


25-28 AASA Regional Mtg 


National Science Teachers 
National Convention, Chi 


ind 
Denver 


American Personnel 
Association Meeting 
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The Little Red 
Schoolhouse 


Recently, the NEA Research Divi- 
sion conducted a national study of 
one-teacher schools. Here are some 
highlights from this study: 
® Twenty per cent of the public 

schools in the United States were 

one-teacher schools in 1959. The 
teaching staff represented 2 per 
cent of all classroom teachers. 

Eighty per cent of all the one- 

teacher schools are located in 12 

states. 

Nearly 400,000 children, 1.1 

cent of all 


per 
children enrolled in 
public schools, are in one-teacher 
SC hools 

An average work week for teach- 
ers in one-teacher schools is 54 
hours 

The median salary of teachers in 
one-teacher schools is $2,923 

A typical teacher in a one-teacher 
s< hool is a Woman who was rear- 
ed in open country, is 


has two 


married, 


children, has 


taught 
school for 11 years, and is 45 years 
old 

Eighty-fou: per cent of the teach- 
ers have less than four years of 
college education 

A typical one-teacher school build- 
meg is 42 years old 
cent of all schools 
were constructed before 1900 


NEA Research 


Teachers Make A Hit 


It’s little things like this that make 
tea he rs feel unc rstood and appre- 


About 23 per 
one-teacher 


ciated 


The letter came to AEA’s public 
relations department and was sign 
ed by Mrs 


Ris hard roe \t 


Diane Froese, wife of 
teacher at Phoenix’ 
Carl Havden High School. She en 
closed a clipping from the Mary- 
Sun It 
about our leadership conference at 
Flagstaff in Auqust 


that she had been so impressed by 


vale 


was a storv by her 


She explained 
the conference that she had written 
“a layman's report” on it for the pa- 
per, which serves the Maryvale area 
where the Froeses live. 

“I am sending (the clipping) along 
to you and the AEA,” wrote Mrs. 
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Froese, “as an indication of my ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to ac- 
company my husband to the con- 
ference — originally as an escape 
from household and maternal duties 
for a few carefree days, but ulti- 
mately to gain a new respect for 
the teaching profession and an 
awakened interest in educational 
problems. As a layman, this experi- 
ence has inspired me to support the 
schools through attendance at PTA 
and local school board meetings, and 
wherever else | may be of service— 


if only to be informed.” 

We think you'll be interested too, 
in the last paragraph of Mrs. 
Froese’s story in the Sun: 

“The uniformity of high mental 
caliber, fine personal appearance 
and sincere dedication to better edu- 
cation among these teacher dele- 
gates was the layman’s impression of 
this conference. In fact, the impres- 
sion was so inspiring, it was decided 
immediately that Arizona’s public 
school children are surely in dedi- 
cated, professional hands.” ].S. 





W. O. Bickmore 


LAIDLAW 


2121 Staunton Ct. 





A COMPLETE HISTORY PROGRAM 


Grades 4-8 


THE LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Eibling-King-Harlow 


GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


Biographical Approach — Grade 4 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


Introducing American History — Grade 5 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 


Old World Backgrounds — Grade 6 


OUR UNITED STATES 


American History for Grade 8 


Outstanding Features of the 
Laidlaw History Series: 


®@ Complete Teachers’ Editions 

®@ Readable and Understandable 
@ Beautifully Illustrated 

®@ Outstanding Study Aids 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


Edmond Pert 


BROTHERS 


Palo Alto, California 














For the 11th summer: the widest variety of 
the best travel programs — 
with academic credit—or ese 
delighttul, intelligent way to see 


SOUTH AMERICA 


S AROUND THE WORLD 


ST U DY ABROA D 


250 WEST 57th st. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











COTTON 


... Nature's 
Wonder Fiber 


Perfect 
for classes 


Through sound and 

color photography, this 
16mm film tells how science 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version of 
the fiber which has served 
man 5,000 years. 

No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. Junior high 

and high school level. 
Length, 28 minutes. 

Holds Meritorious Award 
from Scholastic Tcacher. 
For free loan .., 


Write: 


WATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 





Teachers of PHONICS get results with — 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Kindergarten — Primary — Remedial 
1960 revision of the Method Book and Wall 
Charts make Phonovisual more effective and 

easier to teach than ever 
Write for details 
Phonovisual Products, Inc.. Dept. T 
P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1961 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico July 2-August 5 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and 
activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain July 30-August | 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 inclnding tuition beard and room, 
and activities, and ROUNT TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE July and Angust. 
A final class tour visiting 10 countries of 
Earope and Morcoceo (Africa). University 
eredits optional. Conducted by Dr. Carles 


Sanchez 


INFORMATION: DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 








SAN FRANCISCO 17, CALIFORNIA 





Merit Rating 
(From Page 17) 

as: I am a Republican, or a Protes- 
tant, or a good teacher), the mind 
behaves far like a magnet 
clinging to some ideas and repelling 
others as though by polarity. Ex- 
perience in the field of clinical psy- 
chology 


more 


clearly demonstrates that 
there are techniques which facili- 
tate the recognition and acceptance 
of such conflict-producing ideas. 

The point is not that principals 
should imitate clinical psychologists 
but merely that there is much which 
they have learned from this discip- 
line as well as from their own experi- 
ence that must not be ignored. 

The principal, or other school ad- 
ministrator who supervises instruc- 
tion, usually recognizes that his judg- 
ments are based upon a limited sam- 
ple of the teacher's total perform- 
ance. Some of these judgments rest 
upon abundant evidence; others are 
little 


more than hypotheses about 


| what might be done to improve a 
| teacher's effectiveness. When the ad- 
| ministrator transmutes these judg- 


ments into exact scores, producing 
an apparent accuracy which is large- 
ly artificial, he imposes a pattern of 
rigidity which is frequently reflect- 
ed in the teacher's reaction. A poor 
climate for improvement is created 
when the teacher's need for defense 
exceeds his need to search for weak- 
nesses. 


A Challenge For the Profession 


School administrators seem to feel 
that they are most effective in help- 
ing teachers when they discuss with 
them in a less formal manner the spe- 
cific ways in which they might im- 
This feeling 


stems not so much from philosophic 


prove their teaching. 


considerations or the interpretation 
of psychological research as from 
growing out of 
More 
research is needed in this area. It 


empirical evidence 
everyday experience. careful 
might point up ways that adminis- 
trators can sharpen their skills and 
procedures without sacrifice to the 
kind of relationship which is vital to 
success. 

Teachers through their own pro- 
organization must 


fessional spear- 


head the assault on this problem of 
improving professional competence. 
If merit rating does not appear to be 
the most fruitful course of explora- 
tion, and there is considerable evi- 
dence that it is not, then some more 
promising approach must become 
the object of our intensive study. 
There Arizona in 
which teachers rate themselves on a 
check-list that they help to develop. 
In conference they 


are schools in 


compare these 
self-evaluations with the judgments 
of their principal. Together the 
teacher and his principal explore 
ways to improve. No labels are at- 
Pos- 
sibly within this more flexible frame- 


tached and no bonuses paid 


work lies greater hepe for profes- 
sional growth. Whatever the course, 
teachers must exert positive leader- 
ship if our calling is to stand the 


sternest test of a mature profession 


Grants for Teachers 

Ford Foundation 
August 1, 1960, a series of grants 
totaling $2,355,000 to 14 institutions 
of higher learning, for the improve- 
On the 
same day they also announced three 
new grants totaling $561,000 in an 
ongoing program aimed at a break- 


announced on 


ment of college teachers. 


through in the preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers. These three grants were made to 
Miami Oxford, Ohio; 
Webster College and Yale Univer- 
sity. 


University, 


The 14 universities that received 
grants under the series for college- 
teacher preparations are: 
$262,000; Uni- 

(Santa Bar- 
of Cin- 
Univer- 


Brown University, 
of California 
, $128,000, 
$161,000; 
$154,000, 
lowa, $75,000; 


versity 
bara University 
cinnati, Indiana 
State University of 
Kansas State Univer- 
sity, $165,000; University of Mis 
$210,000; University of New 
$136,000: New York 
University, $98,000; University of 
North Carolina 
$64,000: St. 
000; Stanford University, $202,000; 
Tufts University, $195,000; Univer- 
sity of Washington, $260,000. 


sity, 
souri 
Hampshire, 


(Women’s College ) 
$215,- 


Louis University, 
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North Central 
Association's Revisions 


New Criterions 

A revision of the policies and criterions 
used by the North Central Association of 
the 
basis for accrediting schools has recently 


Colleges and Secondary Schools as 
bee n announced 
Some of the major changes 


Teaching loads. The 


to teachers and other professional staff 


ratio of pupils 


members of the high school shall not ex- 
ceed 27 to 1. The total pupil load for a 
teacher shall not exceed 170 pupils per 
day, except in certain activity-type classes 
such as typewriting, physical education, 
and music 

Preparation in teaching fields. 


ers shall be assigned only 


Teach- 
to those sub- 
jects in which they have at least 18 sem- 
ester hours of preparation 
Adequacy of library 
collection of 
high-school 
books 


whichever is larger 


collections. A 
1.200 books, ex- 
textbooks, or at 


minimum 
clusive of 
least seven per pupil enrolled, 
shall be provided in 
the library until a school’s enrollment reach- 
es 500. For each pupil from 500 to 2,000 
enrolled, at additional books 
shall be provided. And at least three ad- 


ditional books per pupil shall be provided 


least four 


for each pupil above 2,000 

Library expenditures. After the li- 
brary is provided with a minimum collec- 
tion, the annual expenditures for books and 
magazines exclusive of textbooks and au- 
dio shall be $2.50 
pupil for the first 200 pupils, but not less 
than $400, $1.50 per pupil for the 
300 pupils; and $.75 per pupil for each 
pupil above 500 enrolled 


visual materials per 


next 


Length of school year. 
of the 


days 


The 
shall be at 
actually 


length 
least 180 


in session 175 


NO hool year 

with classes 

days 
Graduation requirements. Four-year 


shall 


16 units, or 


senior-high schools require a mini- 


mum of 160 semester hours 
for graduation 

The 
and activities which the pupil carries each 


shall be 


needs 


Pupil load. number of 


courses 


year determined on the basis of 


his and capacity. In some cases, 


pupils may be allowed to graduate in less 
than the time recommended (four years), 
provided that sound guidanc 


be en follows d 


procedures 


have 


New Los Angeles Program 
A Specialist-Teacher Program, probably 


the history 


first in American educational 
where a public-school system has assumed 
i share of the responsibility of training its 
own teachers, started this fall in Los An 
geles, Calif 

Called one of 


cant steps in teacher-training, the program 


the nation’s most signifi- 


got under way in .September when 51 


embryo Specialist Teachers went to work 


November, 1960 


as paid teacher-assistants in 10 Los An- 
geles public high schools, at the same time 
being graduate students on their way to 
masters degrees at the 
Southern California 

Both the school system 
and the University of Southern California 
are partners in the program. The program 
also has received $660,000 support from 
the Ford Foundation. 

The program not only is designed to 
train teachers as they work at teaching, 
it will assure them of full-time teaching 


University of 


Los Angeles 


positions in the city school system. It is 
expected that in the next five years the 
Specialist Teacher Program will train and 
see assimilated into the Los Angeles sys- 
tem approximately 250 of these special 
teachers. 

“The program portends a new relation- 
ship between public-school systems and 
colleges and universities,” states Irving R. 
Melbo, dean of the USC school of edu- 
cation. “At the same time, the program 
will advance teacher-preparatory standards 
by a full year.” 


Yours for the Ashing ita 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out the coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. No requests from children, please 


65. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain 
and the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1961. University of San Francisco Ex- 
tension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

70. Maps. Reprint of 
color, “Maps, An Action 
world Book Encyclopedia!” 


4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies 
Inc.) 


14. Request Card for copy of 1960-61 
Standard School Broadcast Teacher's 
Manual. The 33rd Annual Series of the 
Standard School Broadcast on the air a 
half-hour weekly from October 13, 1960 
to May 4, 1961, is titled, “Music — Pass- 
port to the World.” This series of programs 
comprises the first half of a two-year 
radio course, for the school years 1960-61 
and 1961-62. Each of the 52 broadcasts 
takes listeners “on wings of song” to a 
different city, country or other region, by 
means of carefully selected music cor- 
related with scripts telling of the geogra- 
phy, history, legends, literature, arts, crafts 
and everyday lives of its people. (Standard 
Oil of California) 


18 Cotton — Nature's Wonder Fiber. 
Notes about a 27 minute color film, which 
tells the story of modern cotton and ex- 


4-page unit in 
Program with 





State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 1 indicate quantity desired where 


more than one copy is available. 4 
65 70 4 14 18 
Nan 


Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment Boys. . 


Available only in the United States of America 


is enclosed for each number circled 


29 42 


Grade 


plains how the film may be secured with- 
out cost. (National Cotton Council) 

22. Good Books for Children is a cata- 
log of supplimentary books for use in the 
elementary grades. The books are classi- 
fied as to subject and show the reading 
and interest levels of each book. (Benefic 
Press) 

42. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a serious 
visual gap "in the average high school 
vocational guidance program. It is spe- 
cifically designed to help those seniors 
who are not able to go to college. Voca- 
tions described by the films (Auto Me- 
chanics, Armed Services, Construction 
Electronics, etc.) are those which ordi- 
narily do not require a college diploma 
as a prerequisite. Each motion picture 
objectively (ome oll a specific occupation, 
explaining advantages and disadvantages 
in an up-to-date, interesting and lively 
format. Send for complete lists of titles, 
supplementary information and _ order 
blank. (Dept. of the Army) 

43. Pamphlets describing organized 
phonetic instruction for kindergarten, pri- 
mary and remedial levels. (Phonovisual 
Products, Inc.) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

53. Brochert-McGuigan Rand McNally 
Georgraphy Series Brief describes a com- 
sletely new approach to geography and 
fists themes for the teacher of geography 
today. (Rand McNally) 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in school 
year of 1960-61 only. 


43. 44 


Arizona 
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Clippings, 


Quips and Quotes 


from 


The Editor's Desk 


Fellowship Program 


Seventy-five John Hay Fellowships for 
1961-62 are available to senior high school 
teachers in Arizona and 19 other states 
Awards are humanities 
Cali- 
Harvard, 
Winners will re- 


for study in the 
at one of the following universities 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, 
Northwestern and Yale 
ceive stipends equal to their salaries and 
travel expenses. Tuition and a health fee 
will be paid. 


Applicants should have at least five 
years of high school teaching experience 
years old 
Teachers in the humanities areas of lan- 
and the 


fine arts as well as other subjects are in- 


and be not more than fifty 


guage, literature, history, music 


vited to apply 


Interested teachers should write Dr. 
Charles R. Keller, John Hay 
Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. The application 


deadline is December 1, 1960 


Director, 


Crime Increase 


FBI Director J told 
(March 16) of an “alarming” seven per cent 
rise in against 
nation’s larger cities. He cited a report on 
crimes in 1958 compared to 1959. Deten- 
under 18 


Edgar Hoover 


cTimes persons in our 


tion of juveniles rose five 
per cent 

In cities of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion, aggravated assaults increased seven 
per cent, murders rose five per cent, and 
cases of rape four per cent. Auto thefts 
rose two per cent, but there was a four 
per cent drop in robberies. 


Teaching and 17 Other Professions 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief — the 
people in the old nursery rhyme have one 
thing in common. On the average they 
all earn more than schoolteachers 


And so as a matter of fact, does the 
typical architect, 
dentist, 


chemist, clergyman, 
forester, li- 
brarian, optometrist, welfare worker, social 
scientist, and veterinarian — all of these 
drawn from a list of some 17 professions 


requiring a college education. 


dietitian, engineer, 


The average earnings of teachers for 


36 


1958 were $5,059; for the 17 other pro- 
fessions, $10,697. These new figures were 
by the 
the National Education Association from a 


prepared Research Division of 


study made by the U. S. Census Bureau 

The findings, summarized in a booklet 
called “The Economic Status of Teachers,” 
published by NEA, show that the earnings 
of teachers were less than half (47.3 per 
cent) of those in the other professions. The 
figures do not include in either group the 
casual and partially prepared worker. They 
are for people who worked at least 27 
weeks in 1958, who earned at least $1,500, 
and who had completed at least four years 
of college 

The NEA that in the last 
15 years, there has been no major shift in 


concludes 


teachers’ salaries away from the earning 
level 


the earning level of professional groups 


of blue-collar workers and toward 


Booklets Available 


Five more booklets in the academically 
talented stages of 
preparation, expected to be available be- 
fore the end of the year. They deal with 


series are in Various 


research, art and music, business educa- 
tion, elementary education, and guidance 
and booklets 


viously published in the same series 


Information on these pre- 


math, science, English, social studies, ad- 


ministration, and a summary of past 
obtained from the 
NEA Project on the Academically Talented 
Student, 1201 16th Street, N. W.. Wash- 


ington 6, D. C., prices vary. 


research may be 





LEADERSHIP has many definitions 
In motion pictures, a leader is a length 
of black film 
a block 


row of dots or hyphens. In engineering, 


in nautical terms, it is 
of hard wood. In printing, a 
a hot air pipe. In fishing, a short length 
fiber. In 


the top-most branch in a tree. In mer- 


of transparent horticulture, 
chandising, an article sold at a reduced 
price to attract customers. In agricul- 
placed at the head of a 
In education 


ture, a horse 
team a leader is one who 


guides or shows the way, one who 
is followed by others because of his 
conduct, opinions, and understanding. 
He is the front person in an advancing 
body. — Joe Chandler, speaking at 


NASSTA workshop, June, 1959 


























Puzzler 


The executive secretary of the National 
Association, William G. Carr, 
“Why must highways 
be built with current funds while schools 
must be built with borrowed funds?” 


Education 


poses a question 


Mexican Bull Fight 


A Texan went to his first Mexican bull- 
fight and watched the performance with 
heightened interest. The fight reached the 
stage where the matador, armed only with 
his cape, was taunting the bull to charge 
As the bull charged, he flicked his 
and the bull 
by, missing him by inches as the crowd 


yelled 


After the matador had done this several 


him 


cape to the side charged 


times, the Texan, excited leaned over his 
box and shouted 

“Buddy, he never going to run 
into that sack unless you hold it still.” 


ain't 


Outdoor Reading 


One cold day after school little 
was sitting on her front porch reading a 
book. When her asked 
she didn't go and 


Linda 
mother her why 


inside read, Linda 


answered, “My teacher said this was an 


outside reading book.” 


Rich Principal 


We can't publish his name, but we've 
just heard about the principal who started 
~ years ago and has retired with 
$1,000,000 cash in the bank. This 
possible through industry, economy, con- 


poor 


was 


scientious effort, indomitable preserverance 
and the death of his uncle who left him 
$999,999 


Small Cars 


“Doctor,” great Dane 
dog told the vet, “you've got to do some- 
thing. My 
small foreign cars.” 

“Well, that’s only 
< hase cars 5 

“Yes,” the man agreed, “but my dog 
catches them and buries them in the back 
yard.” 


the owner of a 


dog does nothing but chase 


natural. Most dogs 
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AEA GROUPLAN 
YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Designed For 1 
Belongs To 
Administered By 


COVERS 


Salary, Income, Protection 
Hospital and Surgery 
Accident and Medical 


Z Group Life Insurance 
Diciam Your Dependents 
For Details or Group Meetings 
Contact Your Local President 
OR 


AEA Insurance Office 


4440 N. 19th Ave. 
Phoenix — AM 4-325] 
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